Custom cars 
flout inflation 
By John Ὁ. Moorhead 


Φ For a. “stretched” 
with everything: $80,000. 

@ For a Cadillac converted into a. 
station wagon: about.$20,000.  - 

e@ For plush carpeting inside your © 
Chevrolet, meluding the door panels: . 
$275andup. ᾿ 

As inflation pinches and fuel cus. 
lems put a dollar sign and a question 


mark in one’s tank, there stillarealot ἢ 


of people in the U.S. who are shelling 
out for lavishly customized motor- 
‘In an age.of increasing con- 
formity, these people want a person- 
alized automobile,” says Larry: Knox 
of WISCO corporation, ‘a Michigan 
firm which customizes several thou- 


for most of them.” 


sand cars yearly. “‘It's.an eg0 symbol 


High-income owners __- 

Lawyers, doctors, and business éx- 
ecutives make up the bulk of those 
buying specially-equipped luxury 
cars, according to major customizing ° 
firms, but entertainers such as Bob 
Hope and Elvis Presley and sports 
stars like boxer Joe Frazier are 
represented, too. 

4 gem salesman had 2, hidden safe 
built into his car so he. could safely. 
transport his wares; a “psychiatrist 
purchased a limousine with the rear . 
area converted. into an -affice. so,‘he- 


could work and record dictation on his ἡ 


way to and from his regular office. - 
Oitrich ἀἰορτθοσεν: like. οαβίο-." 


section, allowing space for your bev τ ; 


erage cabinet,. refrigerator,. color: . 
television, tape player-recorder and © 
an audio-visual closed .cireult inter’ 
com for talking with the chauffeur. - 

— Coat the interior with deep; plush. © 
carpeting and color coordinated drap-._ 
eries. 

— Install twin ‘alectric. jun yoots, 


chrome accessories, and peaheped. 


grille and trunk:. 


Comfort for ¢ composer 


All this was’ done -in-a “car: Soe 
composer-conductor Isaac . Hayes, . 
who.won an Academy Award for the 
score of the movie “Shaft.”” -. 

“Mr. Hayes. grew up in.slums and - 
slept in cars,” says Mr. Knox. “He 
vowed that if he really made it, he 
would havealwurycar." τ. 
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Bjorn Borg: youngest ὦ 
Longwood winner . 9 


Lindbergh: | , 
an appreciation 2 


Women’s rights lag 
around the world 7 


Better gas mileage with 
new transmissions: 85 


By Edward Pieratt staff photographer 


AN INTERNATIONAL 


Seth Soe te agen: 


Fate 


-Two friends ignore New York's rapid pace 
‘Master and pet take the sun after a slow walk around Central Park 


ἃ By Sasen Morris: mot 


“Special to 
‘The Christian Science Monitor 
= τις Del Aviv, Israel - 
israel is in the epee pg rh 


Gamperapix :. ‘ 
President Jomo’ Kenyatta 


East Africa’ 8. 
giant sure 
of election ᾿ 


By Jett Radford χ 
Ἐς ΚΡΘΟΙΒΙ to : 
ae βείοαρο Ἑέοηδος 
Nairobi, Kenya 
. Kenyans: waying their fingers at 
-each other. these days signify more 
than 8. lot of friendly greetings. The 


Uittle wag.of the index finger pretty - 
well sums“up.the nation’s elections | 


still seven weeks off, 

The one-fingered wave is the-salute 
of the Kenya African National Union 
(ΕΑΝ), the only party running In 
the Oct. 14 elections. Only one candi- 


date is running for President, Mzee . 


Jomo Kenyatta, who has been 
Kenya's first and only chief of state 
since independence in 1963. - 
The wagging finger-is meant ‘to 
national unity — ‘One Kenya” 
— and itis a common sight at political 
rallies where KANU rivals vie for 
_ parliamentary constituencies. 
But &@ major segment of the 10 
million population-here is grumbling 


over the electoral process. Important - 


jeaders of. Kenya's second largest 
tribe, the Luo,: including a former 


News—briefly. 6 Family. 8,9 vice-president, have been barred as 

Arts 12 Sports ‘9 candidates in the east African na- 

Books τί Home Ferum 13 tion’ 5 Second general election. : 

Financial 5 Consumer. 10 Ss arial aaa 
Mb me GPO London 


Israel says West Bank 
~daor to Arab terrorists 


- pesidents of the Zareaiz eccupied- wae τ' 


dan West Bank. 


At least nine incidents have oc- 
curred in the past four days, with 
operations ranging from placement of. 
an explosive charge in a roadside 
diner to infiltration of the Jordan 
River security fence by heavily 
armed men. 

Israeli police and security forces 
have ordered a swift crackdown in an 
effort to head off potential danger to, 
the civilian population. This report- - 


“edly has entailed the arrest of an 


undisclosed number of Arab suspects 
for interrogation. 

The most dramatic case involved a 
seven-man squad of the Palestinian 
guerrilla Al-Fatah organization, who 


| - made their way to the Jordan.from . 
- Syria and forded the river north of 
- occupied Jericho. 


Israeli forces intercepted three of 


“them before they were able to move 


out of the-desert-like area, but had to 
engage im a 24-hour-long pursuit to 
catch up with the other four, deep in 
the Samaria hills north of Nablus. 

The men were found to be dressed 
in civilian clothes — possibly a pre- 
requisite.for safe passage through 
King Hussein's Jordan — and to be 

identification papers is- - 


sued by the Israeli military -govern- .. 


ment. Ν 
Border police and Army units who 
captured the four found that they 


-were equipped with Soviet-made Ka- 


lashnikov automatic assault rifles. 
pistols, hand grenades, and ex- 


Plosives. 


According to the state radio, the 
group was to have orgahized terrorist 
cells on the West'Bank, in addition to 
carrying out armed attacks on their 
own. Ta ty Ἢ 
In the brief period during which the 
troops and police mounted.their pur- 
suit, these incidents occurred else- 
where bs the West Bank. and in:pre: 
1967 Israel: ᾿ 

@ Two armed Arab suspects were 

arrested on a popular Mediterranean 
sea beach at’ the resort town of 
Natanye.. 

@ Explosive ‘charges were discov- 

ered in the teeming Mahaneh Yehuda 


_market in Jerusalem. 


e An explosion damaged the mili- 


‘tary government’s labor exchange ~ 


{unemployment office) in occupied 
Hebron. 

e@ A blast damaged a building off 
Lerma Square in occupied Bethle- 


"εἰ “an explosive charge was found 
in a rubbish heap at ἃ roadside steak 
house near Natanya. 

These ‘cases coincided with a blest 
at the Israel Tourist Office in Frank- 
furt, West Germany, prompting the 
authorities there to augment protec- 
tion of Israeli institutions in the city. 
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In. this year of Watergate 


Congressmen volunteer 


to disclose finances 


By Peter C. Stuart 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 
- For 22 years, Rep. Joel T. Broyhill 
(R) of Virginia, dean of his state's 
congressional delegation, has 
shunned disclosing his personal fi- 
nances. 

But now in this year of Watergate 
Mr. Broyhill, whose suburban Wash- 
ington constituency overiooks the Wa- 
tergate complex from across the 
Potomac River, is baring his finances 
for the first time. 

“He’s an astute politician. He real- 
izes what the people fee] and want 


Timetable 
for fight 
on inflation. 


Simon calls budget 
control chief weapon 


By Harry B. Ellis 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

The American people, estimates 
Treasury Secretary William E. 
Siman, will know the details of ‘‘Pres- 
ident Ford’s economic policy in two 
months.” 

But, he adds, dampening hopes that 
ἃ White House policy can work ‘‘mir- 
acles,”’ it may take ‘‘two to five years 
to work down to a reasonable level of 
inflation" — defined as perhaps 2 to 3 
percent, ‘‘certainly not 5 or 6 per- 
cent.” 

Of what,. then, will Mr. Ford’s 
economic policy consist? ‘‘Out of the 
various subjects to be discussed at the 
[forthcoming economic] summit” 
Pordprtiey wilkemerge.... ---. 

That summit, scheduled for Sept. 27 
and 28, will be preceded by 10 mini- 
summits, convening almost ali key 
‘sectors of American society — labor, 
business, manufacturing, banking, 


farming, consumers, and others. 
*Please turn to Page 6 
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By R. Norman Matheny, stati photographer: Joan Forbes, sta! artist 


‘right now,” concedes an aide of his 


Democratic challenger, Joseph L. 
Fisher. The congressman himself, 
vacationing out of state, issued his 
financial accounting without com- 
ment. 

In his change of heart, Mr. Broyhill 
is far from alone. At last count, more 
than twice as many lawmakers have 
voluntarily revealed their financial 
worth this year as last. 


Disclosure bills introduced 


‘They include over one-third of both 
the House of Representatives (188 
members, compared with only 95 the 
previous year) and the Senate (37, 
compared with 12 previously). The 
conversion of Mr. Broyhill — a dapper 
real estate businessman shown by his 
own figures to be worth $3.89 million 
— has been near-complete. 

After 22 years of nondisclosure, this 
year at the heart of the Watergate 
furor he introduced two tough finan- 
cial disclosure bills. 

Mr. Broyhill is the third-ranking 


Republican on the Ways and Means © 


Committee, which writes most of the 
nation's tax laws. 

All members of Congress have been 
required to make limited and largely 
confidential disclosures since 1968, 
another year of public interest in 
Washington ethics aroused by the 
abuses of former Senate aide Bobby 
Baker and former Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell. 

Senators must publicly report hon- 
oraria of $800 or more, political 
contributions received directly by 
them, and gifts over $50. More spe- 
cific financial data, including income 
tax returns, are kept sealed. 


Dollar values not revealed 


Representatives must report more 
detailed interests (basically any in- 
terest exceeding $5,000 or $1,000 if 
involving the government, plus major 
creditors and honoraria), but dollar 
values remain confidential. : 

These rules would be tightened 
under one version of a campaign 
reform bill now awaiting final legisla- 


. tive touches... 2. -- . 


The Senate-passed version” woul 
compel all lawmakers each year to 
file complete financial statements, 


including imcome tax returns, for. 


auditing by the government's General 
Accounting Office. 
: *Please turn to Page 6 
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Nixon’s 
‘trouble’ 
with 
Jaworski 


Prosecutor still 
undecided on 
next move? 


By Robert P. Hey 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Former President Richard Nixon's 
“sad” phone call to Republican Rep. 
Dan Kuykendall again points up a 
major remaining Watergate ques- 
tion: Will Mr. Nixon formally be 
charged in the courts? 

At the moment, it is a question 
without an answer. A spokesman for 
Watergate special prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski insisted Tuesday that no 
decision has yet been made on 
whether to prosecute Mr. Nixon. It is 
Mr. Jaworski who must make that 
decision; both Congress and Presi- 
dent Ford have made clear they are 
not going to recommend immunity 
from legal prosecution for Mr. Nixon. 

The spokesman also insisted that no 
move has yet been made toward 
indicting the former president, and 
that ‘‘no negotiations'’ are going on 
between Mr. Nixon and Mr. Jaworski 
which might lead to a negotiated 
settlement in which the former presi- 
dent, like some of his former top 
aides, might plead guilty to one 
charge of crime in return for the 
prosecutor’s decision not to accuse 
him of other charges. 

In its impeachment report, the 
majority of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee accused Mr. Nixon of obstruc- 
tion of justice, and in effect of 
conspiracy to obstruct justice, both of 
which could be the basis of legal 
charges. 

Earlier this year, the original Wa- 
tergate grand jury named Mr. Nixon 
an umindicted co-conspirator in the 
- cover-up. It is widely reported that 
the grand jury wanted to indict the 
then-president, but was dissuaded by 
Mr. Jaworski on grounds that a 
president could not be indicted while 
still in office. 


LONDON EDITION 
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U.S. crime jumps grimly upward 


Federal, local officials study urgent steps 


By Monty Hoyt and Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondents of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


; Washington 
Crime has taken another grim jump 
upward in the U.S. 
Policy planners at the federal and 
local levels now are troubled as the 


. cooler, darker winter months arrive: 


how can they make substantial in- 
roads in that upward trend — as 
quickly as possible? 

According to statistics just released 
by Attorney General William B. 
Saxbe in Chicago before police of- 
ficials, total crime statistics during 
1873 shot up 6 percent over 1972 
figures — an even heftier jump when 
it is recalled that in 1972 crime 
actually had declined by some 2 
percent. That was the first major 
reduction in 17 years. 


New element of urgency 

Moreover, preliminary FBI figures 
indicate a hike of 15 percent for just 
the first three months of 1974. 


August 28, 1974 


; 


urban street -violence. 


To many law-enforcement experts, 
the statistics add a new element of 
urgency to police efforts to control 
The fight 
against street crime, these experts 
believe, will require an even larger 
commitment of government and citi- 
zen support than has been publicly 
perceived. ἢ 

In a State of the Union message two 
years ago, former President Nixon 
said that “the 17-year rise in crime 
has been stopped; we can confidently 

say today that we are finally begin- 
qite to wisthe'ear kasieat trie " 

Traditional remedies — adding ad- 
ditional lawmen, for example — won't 
be enough, it is now thought. 

Announcing the figures Mr. Sexbe 
— the fourth attorney general ap- 
pointed by former President Nixon — 


‘ ealled the figures “‘harsh, bitter and 


dismaying.” 
“We can now perceive with shock- 


‘to curb 6% rise before long winter nights 


ing clarity that we have suffered a 
severe setback in the concerted effort 
te alter one of the nation's most 
agonizing facts of life,"’ he said to the 
Major Cities Chief Administrators’ 
Conference on Urban Crime, a na- 


tional police group. 


Deep trouble emphasized 

“The nation 1s in deep trouble in its 
effort to reduce crime." 

Only last year, FBI uniform crime 
reports showed serious crimes were 
down 2 percent for 1972. Even though 
it was the first actual decrease in 
crime in 17 years, the rate of increase 
had been dropping for six years. 

The latest FBI report is scheduled 
for official release Sept. 6. 

“The fact is that for at least a brief 
period, we have lost our initiative and 
are back on the defensive,'’ Mr. Saxbe 


said. 5 
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A life of accomplishment 


Lindbergh: modest hero-citizen 


ping on March 1, 1982, which brought 
out both the vultures of curiosity and 
the compassion of a nation. A gener- 
ation of youngsters felt a fissure in the 
security they had taken for granted in - 


By Roderick Nordell 
Assistant chief editoria! writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


When Charles Lindbergh Lived on 
Connecticut's Contentment Island, 
people used to see him on the commu- 
ter train platiorm, just like any other 
American hero trying to be a private 
citizen between headlines. 

The anonymity he sought — he was 
proud that for years no one had taken 
a “recognizable” photo of him — was 
in keeping with that nationalimage of 
the boy down the street who achieves 
some extraordinary success, scuffs 
his toe on the ground, and says he was 
just doing his job. 

“I'm Charles Lindbergh,"" he said 
in Paris, offering what must have 
been one of the most superfluous 
letters of introduction in history, 
when he landed after the world's first 
nonstop solo flight across the Atlantic. 
Since the plane didn't have a radio, he 
had shouted down to fishermen to see 
if he was on the right route, but he 
guessed that they didn't hear him. 


Unsung accomplishments 

Now that the media are full of 
tributes to Lindbergh the man, to his 
breakthrough for aviation. and to his 
comparatively unsung later accom- 


plishments, today's young men may 
not realize that Lindy was a kind of 
cultural phenomenon like one of to- 
day's superstars raised to another 
magnitude. 

Instead of quadrophonic stereo, a 
wind-up Victrola droned out songs 
like ‘Lucky Lindy." Some Americans 
still remember words such as: ‘In the 
cold gray dawn/when the stars were 
gone/in a mighty aeroplane,/he flew 
from coast to coast,/making good his 
mighty boast... ." 

No matter how many times a 
Minnesota family traveled throgh 
Little Fails, someone was sure to say, 
“That's where Lindy lived." 

But if some of today's superstars 
have an aura of glamorous decta- 
dence, Lindy remained that open- 
faced boy down the street who was not 
above us all but part of us all, 


Anti-war stand 

And, like us all, the hero turned out 
not to be perfect. He dismayed a lot of 
his old admirers with what he said to 
try to keep his country out of World 
War II. Even after the war was won, 
he stuck to hts guns and said it wasn’t, 
“for our Western civilization is less 
respected and secure than it was 
before." 

Meanwnile, the price of fame be- 
came heartbreaking with that kidnap- 
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“the society around them. 


But after self-imposed exile from 
their native land, the harassed Lind- 
berghs did core to Contentment 
Island. Lindy flew combet missions in . 
that war he had opposed. He drew on 
the enforced gasoline thriftiness of his 
Spirit of St. Louis days to help pilots. 
make great fuel savings in P-88's — 
foreshadowing the conservation ef- 
forts that brought new honors to 


Lindbergh in later years. 
Navigator wife 


In addition to everything else, he 
taught his poet wife to fly, and she 
handled the sextant when he broke the 
transcontinental record to test the 
theory that planes could fly faster at 


higher altitudes. 


Lindbergh's own inner sextant di- 
rected his deepest feelings beyond the 
technical realm where he achieved so 
much. ''Short-term survival may de- 
pend on the knowledge of nuclear 
physicists and the performance of 
supersonic aircraft,'" he once ac- 
knowledged, ‘‘but long-term survival 
depends alone on the character of 


man." 


Romania 
booming 
but living 
Style lags 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Bucharest, Romania 


Romania has observed its National 
Day with 2 lavish celebration of 30 
Years of rapid industrialization and 
the introduction of a new five-year 
Plan to carry the nation up to the 80's 
at the same intensive pace, 


The National Day marks the coup 
d'etat which ended the country’s 
altiance with Hitler's Germany in 1944 
and paved the way for the subsequent 
ouster of the monarchy and a Commu- 
nist take-over three years later. 


Since then a backward Romania 
has been geared to the highest indus- 
tria!l-development rates in the whole 
Communist area. This has meant also 
the slowest advance of living stan- 
dards and consumerism compared 
with its East European partners. 


The next Romanian five-year plan 
whose draft has just been published 
foresees no slackening, either of the 
industrial tempo or the austerity, 
shrough the 1975-80 period, 


Neat phase sought 

The government wants to jerk the 
country from its ‘'developing’’ phase 
an iu one comparable with its rela- 
tively economically advanced allies 
such as East Germany. Poland, or 
Czechoslovakia and also the smaller 
indusirial West Europeans, 

This is connected also with Ro- 
mania’s political stand that only 
through a hgih level of self-sufficlency 
cin a small state such as Romania 
uphold a position of some indepen- 
dence and national choice within an 
dilance inevitably dominated by a 
powerful leader. in this instance the 
Soviet Union. 

These aspirations have already re- 
sulted in a variety of links with 
Western economic institutions and 
countries well ahead of other like- 
minded East Europeans and an al- 
most 50-50 division of trade between 
the Communist bloc and the rest of 
the world which none of its partners 
matches. Indeed, of the Communist 
countries, only independent. nonbloc 
Yugoslavia can point to less impeded 
ues and a greater proportion of trade 
with the West, 

In terms of industrial development, 
the results have been impressive 
indeed. In strict economic terms, 
however, the country still 1s hindered 
by. for example. the big defielt in its 
balance of payments, particularly 
with Western counirles such as West 
Germany, which accounts for 10 per- 
cent of Romania's trade (second only 
to Russia itself) and technologically 
also is one of the country’s most 
valuable partners. 


Production lag noted 


The continued iag in production of 
goods of a quality to compete in 


Western markets is another serious 
factor. Nor have three years of efforts 
fo persuade Western firms to put 


capital into cooperative ar- 
rangements and joint ventures in 
Romania met yet with any mean- 
ingful success, largely because the 
terms so far offered just are not 
attractive or ‘secure’ enough for 
realistic Western businessmen. 


It is against this background of 
continued desire to diversify and 
broaden the country’s economic con- 
tacts and exchanges that the new plan 
sets out big new targets for industry 
and continued expectations of popular 
patience and self-denial. 


The demand still {s on the kind of 
overfulfillment of norms applied in 
what has been a frenzied drive to 
compiete the current plan in 444 
years, launched by Romania's party 
and state leader. Nicolae Ceausescu, 
last year but taken up with consid- 
erably less enthusiasm by the plan- 
Ners and some sections of industry 
itself. 


Greater growth seen 

The 1975-80 program visualizes 
maintaining the same high growth 
rates of recent vears at, in effect, an 
even greater tempo. with outputs of 
coal, electrical power, and steel all to 
be more than doubled. Nor are these 
bold figures necessarily final, since it 
has always been Romanian (and Mr. 
Ceausescu’s: practice to legislate for 
higher figures than those Jaid out in 
initial drafts and also to step up the 
pace as the plan moves slong. 


So far as the consumers are con- 
cerned, ἃ round of modest wage 
increases at lower levels was in- 
troduced last month. Such gains, 
however, are offset by several other 
factors — the nonstop pressure for 
more intensive work, the obligation 
on graduates io do three years in 
Production before they are free to 
embark upon their chosen careers, 
and the fact that the shortening of the 
working week originally pledged for 
1975 now is put back until the end of 
the next five-year plan. 


American 
superstar 


of higher 
magnitude 


Balance tips toward Iraqis in Kurdish war 


Army aims to divide and scatter resistance 
before winter gives Kurds edge in mobility 


By Joseph Fitchett 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Beirut, Lebanon 

The Kurdish-Iraqi war rages on in 
northern Iraq. In ferocious fighting 
Iraqi Government forces in more than 
division strength. spearheaded by 
Soviet-made armor, have smashed 
through Kurdish defenses and taken 
up valley positions in the Kurdish 
heartland. ¥ 

In the offensive, in its third week, 
Iraqi troops have retaken most of the 
forward government outposts in 
Kurdish country abandoned by their 
garrisons when the Kurds rejected 
the Baath (Arab socialist) terms for 
Kurdish autonomy and fighting broke 
out last March. 

Traqi forces are taking heavy ca- 
sualties, report trained observers ar- 
riving here from Kurdistan. The 
Kurds claim they have killed more 
than 500 soldiers in the current battle, 
but the Iraqi campaign continues 
unabated. 

The ojbective appears to be to 
scatter Kurdish resistance before the 
onset of winter in two months’ time, 
when heavy snows give the Kurds the 
advantage in mobility. 


Successful thrusts 


Successful Iraqi armor thrusts to 
Rawandiz and to Qala Diza have 
forced Kurdish fighters higher into 
the mountains. New supply and com- 
munications problems have been im- 
posed on the Pesh Merga, the 50,000- 
man Kurdish army, which is virtually 
cut into three. 

The Kurds’ revered, tenacious 
jeader, Gen. Mulla Mustafa Barzani, 
told correspondents the Pesh Merga 
will wage an all-out partisan warfare, 
harassing the Iraqi Army's extended 
supply lines and trying to cut off a 
large Army force that the Kurds can 
then crush. 


.But Pesh Merga guerrillas are 
proving overmatched by determined 
Iraqi armor assaults. The Kurds’ 
anti-tank weapons, recoilless rifles 
and RPG-T's, lack killing power 
against the Iraqis’ Soviet-supplied T- 
54/55 tanks at ranges above 350 yards. 


Obstacles reduced 
Iraqi troops are fighting with more 
determination and sophistication than 
Signs intermittent flare-ups in the 
1860's. Soviet-trained Iraqi Army en- 
gineers, in particular, have devised 
ways of reducing the natural ob- 
stacles to modern regular army tac- 
tics in Kurdistan’s alpine terrain, 
which used to favor the Kurds’ defen- 
sive maneuvers and war of attrition. 
Turning a Kurdish flank, Iraqi 
engineers built a new road allowing 
tank squadrons to bypass the Pesh 
Merga fire bases on mountaintops 
guarding the Gulf Ali Beg approach to 
Rawandiz, which has been occupied 
by Iraqi armor. Battered by earlier 


te, 


» 


By Sven Simon 


Traqi air strikes and deserted by its 
Kurdish inhabitants, Rawandiz is the 
gateway to the Choman Valley, the 
Kurds’ principal artery from Iran. 


Impassable hills 


Pontoon bridges and similar engi- 
neering devices have enabled Iraqi 
columns to overcome quickly the 
efforts of Kurdish sappera and mine 
squads to block the Iraqi advance up 
narrow valleys between impassable 
hills. 

Despite these setbacks, the Kurds’ 
morale is described as undimmed, 
thelr fighting spirit uncowed. ‘Most of 
General Barzani's followers believe 
that the conflict is a struggle to the 
last between his Kurdistan Demo- 
eratic Party (KDP) and the Baath 
Party regime led by Saddam Hussein 
in Baghdad. : 

Kurdish commanders believe that 
the continuing high Iraqi losses — to 
Kurdish ambushes, sharpshooters, 
and raiding parties — will eventually 
unsettle the Baghdad leadership. 
What opportunities a Baath shake-up 
or Army take-over would offer Kunl- 


General Barzani with body guards 


Tanaka hopes to ‘drop in’ on Ford 


By Eduardo Lachica 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Tokyo 

Prime Minister Kakuei Tanaka of 
Japan is hoping to drop in on Presi- 
dent Ford for an ‘informal talk’ in 
between his state visits to Brazil and 
Canada this September. 

“It would look unnatural if the 
Prime Minister were in the nelghbor- 
hood, and he didn’t stop over to see 
the new President," was the way one 
Foreign Ministry official explained 
the weekend visit being negotiated 
with the White House. 

There are no really urgent bilateral 
problems that President Ford has to 
attend to before his probable tour of 
Japan sometime in November. But 
Mr. Tanaka Js reported eager to have 
an earlier occasion to size up Mr. 
Ford's thinking about Japsn and 
Asia. 

Little js yet known here about how 
American policy toward Asia will 
evolve under Mr. Ford, though he is 
due to make history by being the first 
American President to visit Japan. 
The late President Eisenhower's 
planned 1960 state visit was cancelled 


because of riots in Tokyo, and Rich- 
ard M. Nixon resigned before he could 
fulfill his promise to come calling 
before the end of the year. 


Rapport is good politics 

Like many other Japanese prime 
ministers did before him, Mr. Tanaka 
wants a personal rapport with the 
American chief executive. It smooths 
out many political and trade issues, 
and it makes good politics at home. 

Tokyo is handling the Washington 
side trip in low-key fashion so that it 
would not overshadow any of the 
three state visits Mr. Tanaka is 
making to Mexico, Brazil, and Can- 
ada between Sent. 12 and 26. 

Tf it pulls through, the visit with 
President Ford will take the place of 2 
previously scheduled weekend rest in 
Bermuda on Sep. 21 and 22. The 
Foreign Ministry is calling it an 
“unofficial visit,"" though it does not 
rule out substantive talks. 

For Washington, Mr. Tanaka’s 


round of hemispheric summitry will- 


bear watching. 

It will dramatize Japan's growing 
economic influence just across both 
U.S. borders and in another giant in 
its own right further south. Canada 


and Brazil now are among Japan's 
Jargest trading partners, and any 
further Japanese gains there will 
have the effect of reducing Canadian 
and Brazilian dependence on the U.S. 


Guarantees sought 

In Ottawa Mr. Tanaka is likely to 
cast about for guarantees that Japa- 
nesé investment will not be hindered 
by a constitutional dispute between 
the federal and provincial govern- 
ments over the disposition of natural 
resources. 

The Japanese are interested in 
financing tar-sand extraction in Al- 
berta — but only if their welcome is 
assured. Intensifying Canadian na- 
donalism 15 mainly directed at the 
Americans, but the heat is be, 
to bother the Japanese as well, 

When he is received by President 
Ernesto Geisel in Brasilia, Mr. Tan- 
aka is expected to offer Japanese 
backing in opening up the Amazon 
and 8. swap of nuclear plant technolgy 
tor a supply of uranium ore. 

There the Japanese are already 
credible counterfoll to the Tanga” 
presence, with investments already 
near $1 billion and stilt growing. 


ish nationalists remains an open ques- 
tion. 


Swelling stream 

Meanwhile the stream of Kurdish 
refugees into western Iran continues 
to sweil. Daily Iragi air attacks — 
high-level bombing by TU-22's in 
areas where the Kurds' new radar 
guided 40mm anti-aircraft are work- 
ing and strafing by Sukol fighters 
elsewhere — empty more villages and 
destroy more crops daily. 

Other villagers have fled to escape 
Iraqi occupation. Stories of Iraqi 
atrocities against Kurdish civilians 
have wide currency among the Kurds. 

The onset of winter will worsen the 
humanitarian problem among the 
refugees — already in excess of 50,000 
im six camps in Iran, with thousands 
more camping on the roads awaiting 
permission or transport to reach Iran 
— who have only tents and meager 
rations to survive in a region where 
winters are severe. 


Secret assistance? 


KDP officials say the Kurdish 
movement has a revenue of $9 million 


a month — 60 percent of which goes - 


for defense. They acknowledge the 
bulk of their funds come from Iran, 
and are discreet about the remainder. 
They claim some humanitarian orga: 
nizations are secretly providing assis- 
tance. Visitors say the Kurds are 
hard-pressed for supplies of all kinds. 
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take effect (after. 


[t adds on average another 10 percent 
Ὃ tickets which had already gone: up 


ay some 18 percent in three previous - te 


nereases. 


But it does not’ solve the airlines’ ν 
Snancial probiems, currently ὀρ ϊο-. 


nized by Pan American’s desperate 


request to the. U.S. government for a 


$10-million-a-month emergenty sub- 
sidy. : τον 


Fuel prices climb - : 


The rise in fuel. ‘prices,’ plus’ 
sudden and drastic shimp innumbers 
of passengers, has’ squeezed all the” 


4merican and foreign airlines flying A 


Atlantic routes. 


‘Aviation fuel for’ such flights’ has” 
zone up more than threefold during - 


the past year, while passenger vol- 
ame for 1974 dropped 17 percent. - ὁ 


TWA also has been forced to ask. 


Washington for help, | and overseas 
tirlines have seen their Profits 
lashed into losses. ~: 

British Airways, for peer ‘is 


—______:xpected to report this week a loss for 


he fiscal year ending March 81. οὗ 
tbout $30 million, although it: had 
wiginally hoped to make gains of $125 


nillion as a result of the merger of - 


30AC and British European Airways. 


The Christian βείθδοο se cain : 


ἡ Ina surprise move, John’ D: Rock- 
jeller Ii, the United States’s most 


“orld Population, Conference, in. _ 


- ucharest. 


“ ~"“T have changed-my silind and now 


tHeve family planning alone is not . 
_jequate,"’ the head of the Rockefel-, 
rFoundation said. ΄΄. 


"I now strongly. beHeve that the τὸ 


εἰ aly viable course ‘is to place popu- 


᾿ εἰ tion poltey solidly within the context- : 
"general economic and social devel-? Ὁ ᾿ 
-ἢ ment in such a manner that itwill - 
αὶ accepted at the Inighest levels. of. . 


. ernment and adequately . sup 
orted.”” εκ 


Ὁ υηηον nbd ᾿ ins is ye 
The move brings Mr. Rotkefetier ᾿ 


oser to the viewpoint. of “‘third 


_ orld” and socialist nations, which ὦ 
tve advocated. economic davel-.. . 


iment as the "principal weapon 
rainst the population explosion. 
‘The shift was considered important 


* st only because Mr. Rockefeller has” 7 


. mated millions toward population’ 


search, but because of its possible ΄. ᾿ 


" ypact on American public opinion. 


e is the older brother of Vice--. 


resident-Designate Nelson A. Rock- 


eller and chairman of the now ἢ 


funet U.S. P 


ον. 

In what some consider to be a 
‘lated development, a deadlock mh 
ie drafting of the conference's final 
plan of action” was broken the same 
ay after the United States agreed to 
alete a sentence stressing targets for 
itting world population growth. 


anf 
proval) ΝΟΥ 1, is the fourth this year ὃ 
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| Law-enforcement officials compiling guidelines 


Γ ον ἴο opis ‘hostage takers’ 
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-cials-ave moving’a war against “hos & 
pp Ἐϑ ὑπκοσα gcc eyo peo : 


the new fares will not . 
fully for the “ise in fuel 


rape da two of the convicts were” ἢ 
| cabjtured-and the third was killed asi 


police. caught them trying .to flee a 
farmhouse near Stephenville, Texas. 
Several; groups seized . 

‘In late: » July of this: year, moreover, 


culaxliyacute for a mumber of rea- 
: sons: Jt-incurred the enormous costs 


of 

woe fis virtually the only" iriter-- 
airline without ‘a ‘base of 
domestic toutes; it has a vast, com- 


eat 

.And éarlier in ὅν, police, safely 
quelled a four-day standoff at the U.S. 
irgely | District Courthouse here in Washing- 
-U.S. sources; it has jost bed καίω 8. number: of hostages had 

“het enly Bilantic trattie lately tat aloo oon raken. 
At the same time, police ‘expert 
. the once lucrative Vietnam traffic. one ‘that. the public-need not yet - 
become unduly alarmed -- though. 
.| they insist that preventative mea- 
sures must. be taken.: To. date, say: 
Ἴ police, such incidents continue to be. 


Seal abies ; 
Police, often helpless. to free hostages, seek answers from experts 
Huntsville, Texas, State Prison guards waited four days in July for prisoners to release captives 


to many. 


| Bankers also.active 


Sporadic. 
But what is disturbing 


‘| Jawmen is that the traditional hostage 


taking — kidnaping — now has spread . 


to. hostage taking in robbery in-. ~ 
cidents, jail escapes, bank holdups, or’: 


‘actions. committed by individuals 
with grievances against βοαῖοιν or for 
political purposes. z 


“age of hostages 15 bécoming more 


and ‘more common," insists James - 


‘| Kelly, an official of the International . 
Associat 


‘| 4 tion of Chiefs” of Police iam 
(IACP). But Mr. Kelly, whose police- - 


research department now is taking a 
careful look at preventative measures 
against use of , insists that’. 


; there is.much that can be done to 
“| prevent any trend from developing, 
Ἴ δϑ once occurred with airplane’ hi- 
| jackings. 


Nor is ihe IACP alone in WS zéal to 
establish anti- -hostage guidelines -and 


-sion has been headed by a former FBI 


* agent. 


The ABA in fact, is carefully pre- 
-paring a complete program ranging 
from advocating special new bank 
technology such as sophisticated hid- 
_den cameras to installing bullet-proof 


; - tellers cages. 


One example involves policies for 

. - walls in banks. 
“Brick, mortar, and marble walls 
ed seem more secure,"’ says Wil- 
Sullivan, an ABA official, “but 
large plate-glass windows — where 
“everything in the bank is publicly 
exposed .— are probably more se- 


sure." Moreover, he says, bank offi-... 


" ciala are being told wot to he “so 
pattern like’’ in their daily affairs, to 
ward off kidnapping attempts. 
FBI holding conferences 

Only a few. police departments — 
mainly large city agencies such as 


ing facility at Quantico, Va. Of more 
significance, all 58 field divisions are 
this year conducting conferences on 


. kidnapping and hostage taking. 


Director James Zurawski of the 
12,000 plus Chicago Police Depart- 
ment says that his force has just 
finished a comprehensive study on 
controlling hostage situations. 

Under the Chicago pian — consid- 


ered a model by some law enforce-' 


ment experts — the first officer at the 
scene of an incident is in charge until) 


. reHeved by command personnel. The 


department will shortly issue some 25 


guidelines regarding hostages. ‘The 
safety of the hostage is considered 
paramount," says Director Zurawski. 
But at the same time, the police unit 
attempts to keep the hostage taker 
‘confined to the same place" for as 
long as possible. 

“Time is always on our side,"’ says 
Director Zurawski. 
- “The longer you can hold him (the 
assailant) the better off youare.” 

This, police experts note, is exactly 
what happened in the successful 
Washington courthouse incident, 
where there was a four-day standoff. 


Beautiful 


Carnelian 


. mer — about'the same-as this sum- 


- with the charter airlines, the sched-: 
- pected to mount. heavy carers within the last several years -the 


exp 

round trip at peak season: ext gum: programs. The giant American Bank- Los Angeles, Chicago, and New York 
ers Association (ABA), which repre- — have fully developed programs. 
sents -rqughly. 13,800 of the nation’s But the FBI and national police 
16,000 commercial banks, has just organizations such as the IACP, are 
distributed a confidential policy : man- working to develop a range of pro- 
ual to its member banks on the grams to fill whatever vacuum may 
uled transatlantic carriers. are ‘ex- question of hostages. Moreover.  xist at the local level. 

The FBI is holding command-level 
ABA's Insurance and Protective Divi- conferences on hostages at its train- 


| t has 10 important nutrients 
and awhole lot of goodness? 


a  Smucker’ 5 Goober. Peanut butter §0 with 
; =. ‘our very own good and: grape-y spread. . 
τ Try it any time (goes great with late night T. V.): 
Spread a little Goober and -you'll 2 
spread a lot of happiness. 


Necklace 


Genuine Carnelian 
Bead Necklace 
.40’ long! 


«Besides this- attempt to compete. 


- 


a 


΄. 


Beloved from ancient times for its tuwny-reddish color, 
Carnelian his never been plentiful. The nume is from 
medieval Latin, but the fashionable appeal is of 
“today.” Our Carnelian comes from India, where it 
is heat-treated, carefully hand-lurned. drilled 
and hand-string. 

Carnelian is in such short supply that Astro 


Commission — 
hich recommended changes in'U.S. : 


“ At $12.95 we advise you to get more thun one! With inflation 
s closing in, why not plan aheud? J.T. says, “Curnelians are 
as 2 always marvelous gifts for friends!” 
: ἘΣ -- We are specialisix in Nécklaces. So come choose your own 
oo - at our beautiful Astro Minerals Gallery, 155 East 34th St.. 
- ὡς (δεῖ. Lex. & 3rd) in New York, any day (except Sunday} 
_- 2 _ from 10.a.m. to 6 p.m. You are always welcome, If travel is 
:--. ᾿- x difficult, order by mail in full confidence. 
ies : 
ee astro minerals 5 
2 Σ 
ἢ τι: LEE a World's Largest 
ε 


_ With a name ike Sucker thas tobe good. 


Ζ dents: inciede Sales 


o Please send me 


> Sum enclosed". 


Minerals 1s proud 10 he ible to offer these 
charming nechlaces at a rea bargain— 
only $12.45. We ourselves formerly 
sold them sts high as $39.00! 


“inches. pleusing to wear. delicious to fondle or play with. 


Gallery of Gems & Minerals 
155 Bast 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 10016 


Plense Print! jou > 00 tor poslage and handling. NY. ae Resi 


Astro Minerals Gallery of Gems Ἢ : 
155 East 34th Street, N.Y. N.Y. 10016: 


or *Charge my credit card: [Master Charre {Diners Club 
0 Bankamericard 


Βίεπαιεις.  -----ς---ο--ς------ 
ion guaranteed or money back. 


Remember 
these necklaces 
are ail genuine Car- 
nelian, nearly one-inch- 
Jong beads alternated with 
dainty round ones. And full 40 


how many} Carnelian necklaces 
at $12.95 each. πὶ 
Cincluding postage ‘handling: also μὲ 
Sales Tax if N.Y. Resident) . 


O Carte Blanche OD American Eapress 


"Expir. date. 
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A $60,000 ride in style—two sun roofs, color TV and everything else 
This limousine for composer-conductor Isaac Hayes was stretched three feet and loaded with extras 


*Focus: custom cars flout U.S. inflation 


Continued from Page 1 


Most customizers say they were 
affected by the energy shortage last 
winter but that their business re- 
bounded quickly. for some as early as 
January. 


“The initial shock was elec- 
trifying.'' says Heinz Brechter of the 
American Sunroof Company, a na- 
tionwide operation with 1,000 employ- 
ees, 180 of them involved in individual 
customizing. 


“We cut our work force by 50 
percent in three weeks at Christmas 
time and started bringing workers 
back in mid-April,” Mr. Brechter 
says, adding that American Sunroof 


*U.S. crime jumps grimly upward by 6% in 


Continued from Page 1 


In critical remarks that surprised 
some observers for their sharpness, 
Mr. Saxbe blasted shortcomings in 
the performance of the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration 
(LEAA) within the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

In the last six years, the LEAA, 
(which has financially and techni- 
cally aided scores of local police 
departments), has spent $3.2 billion — 
on crime-fighting programs — with 
nearly $900 million earmarked for 


expects to be back to its pre-Christ- 
mas work force of about 1,300 in a few 
weeks. 


Other customizers, such as R. 85. 
Harper and Andy Hotton whose shops 
are in the Detroit area, report busi- 
ness is back to normal after a winter 
slump. 


One popular custom conversion, 
according to several companies, is 
the changing of a Cadillac sedan into 
a nine-passenger station wagon. A 
ΟΡ" — the rear portion of a stan- 
dard large station wagon that has 
been wrecked — is blended with the 
front part of the Cadillac sedan and 
the necessary cosmetic changes 
made. The bill for customizing alone 


fiscal 1974. This money needs to 
produce more results, he said. 


Improvements noted 

The criminal-justice system at the 
state and local level can do much to 
deter crime. Improvements, he says, 
are being made: the quality of police- 
men is rising, corrections programs 
are getting better, and courts and 
prosecutors have improved the pro- 
cessing of cases. 


But the criminal-justice system can 
do only so much, Mr. Saxbe said. He 


— excluding the cost of the sedan — 
runs between $10,000 and $12,000. 

More and more customizing com- 
panties are springing up, and the 
business in custom parts to be in- 
stalled by new-car dealers is boom- 
ing, according to George Barris, of 
Barris Kustom Industries of North 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Inflation doesn’t seem to be sh 
demand for customized automobiles, 
according to those in the business, but 
they are quick to point out another 
effect: the pinch on profits. : 

“Some of the increases in materials 
are becoming astronomical," says 
Charles Williams, vice-president for 
manufacturing for Hess & Eisen- 
hardt, a Cincinnati customizer. 


attributed part of the increase in 
crime to a breakdown in institutions 
which have been traditional sources 
of stability. 


“The home, the school, the church 
— all play an important role. As their 
influence wanes, so does the concept 
of self-discipline ... or self-polic- 
ing,” Mr. Saxbe said. ; . 


Outgoing LEAA administrator Dan- 
ald E. Santarelli, who in the past has 
had policy differences with the Nixon 
administration, told this newspaper: 


‘ Continued from Page 1 


The military analyst of the Labor 
Federation’s daily Davar believes 
these actions are “part of a concerted 
effort to stage showpiece acts that 
will focus attention on the Palestinian 
theme on the eve of deliberations in 
the Arab states and international 
arena.”” 

He suspects that the terrorists’ 
ability to act is a direct outcome of the 
annual summer visits program, dur- 
ing which more than 100,000 Arabs 
enter Israel-held territory over the 


Jordan. 

In the background of the terrorist 
upsurge, Israeli police have been 
interrogating Greek Catholic Arch- 
bishop Hilarion Capucci on suspicion 
of gun-running and currency smug- 
gling on behalf of Al-Fatah. 

Leaks appearing in the local press 
suggest that a charge sheet is being 
prepared and that the Christian 
clergyman, the highest ever to be 
arrested in this country, will be 
brought to trial. 


Expulsion expected 

However, most observers doubt 
that the Archbishop will be impris- 
oned, if convicted. Rather, the con- 
sensus is that he will be expelled from 
Israel. 

Evidence compiled by police re- 
portedly indicates that Archbishop 
Capucel served Al-Fatah for the past 
two years. He became suspect last 
April, when he complained that 
$75,000 had been stolen from. his 
Jerusalem residence. Police later 


last year 


“The simple expenditure of funds is 
not a significant factor in crime 
reduction. The rise or fall in crime 
statistics can't be laid at the door of 
LEAA," he said. 


Mr. Santarelli concurred with Mr. 
Saxbe that rising crime is partially 
due to the breakdown in such in- 
stitutions as the family, neighbor- 
hoods, schools, and churches. ‘‘The 
criminal-justice system alone cannot 
replace them no matter how good we 
make it,”’ he says. 


Allenby and Damya Bridges over the © 


discovered that the amount taken was 
actually $750,000. ? 

There were indications that the 
Archbishop may have offered his help 
to Al-Fatah during the early stages of 
his alleged collaboration, ‘and was 
Jater blackmailed by the guerrillas 
into remaining in their service, 


*Israel and Arab terrorist wave 


As the head of a recognized church 
with adherents in Israel as well as 
Lebanon, Archbishop Capucci had the 
privilege of driving his car across the 
Israel-Lebanon frontier at Rosh Ha. 
nikra. 

The car's trunk allegedly was used 
to smuggie contraband. 


*Nixon’s: Jaworski ‘trouble’ 


Continued from Page 1 


That constitutional’ protection πὸ 
longer applies, ean 

In his phone call to Mr. Kuykendall, 
Mr. Nixon mentioned that he was 
having ‘‘trouble” with Mr. Jaworski, 
perbaps a reference to the possibility 
of future prosecution by Mr, Jaworski 
on Watergate-related charges. 


Sentiment assessed _ 

In Congress and among the Amer- 
ican public there seems at the mo- 
ment little sentiment for prosecuting 
the former president. That was one of 
the questions Mr. Nixon asked in his 
phone cali: '‘Do you think the people 
are going to want to: pick up the 
carcass?” according to Mr. Kuyken- 
dail. ᾿ 

Mr. Kuykendall said his answer 
was, ‘‘Let me speak fram the point of 


view in Congress. My friends — even - 
on the liberal side of the Democratic. 
Party — don’t seem to want any part. 


of this revenge thing.’’ 

Similarly, a Gallup Poll taken for 
Newsweek magazine shortly after the 
Nixon resignation reported that by 55 
percent to 37 percent, Americans 
opposed further investigation and 
prosecution of Mr. Nixon. 


Legal view considered 

What the legal community thinks 
may be a different matter. Earlier 
this month the American Bar Associ- 
ation unanimously resolved, without 
mentioning the former president by 
name, to reaffirm its ‘dedication to 
the principle of fair, just, and impar- 
tial application and enforcement of 
the law regardiess of the position or 
status of any individual alleged to 
have violated the law." 

Samuel Dash, chief counsel of the 
Senate Watergate committee, told the 
National Press Club in Washington 
that Mr. Nixon should face trial if 
evidence indicates he was involved in 


Watergate-related crimes. and "T be. 
lieve it does." 


Whatever Mr. Jaworski decides, 
regarding Watergate-related crimes, 


it is thought he will have to do so | 
quickly, The Watergate cover-up trial. - 
of former top Nixon administration.” 
aides is to begin Sept. 30. It Is widely Ὁ 
assumed here that should Mr. ja -— 
worski wish to charge Mr. Nixon with -" 


involvement in the cover-up, he woul 
do so prior to that time in order that 
all can be tried at once. 


{At the same time, there 1s 
confusion here about the nonservii 
of two subpoenas on Mr. Nixon at 
San Clemente, Calif.,home. _ 

[The head of the U.S. Marshal’ 
Service says there's no rush abhi 
serving Mr. Nixon with a subpoena 


appear as a witness in the Watergate 


cover-up trial. Director Wayne Col. 
burn has told Gaylord Campbell, the 
U.S. marshal in Los Angeles, ‘‘just to 
hold on to it, to cool it until ar- 
rangements could be made to serve 
it.” 

[Marshal Campbell received the 
subpoena Aug. 19 to serve on Mr. 
Nixon, who has been in seclusion at 
his San Clemente estate since resign 
ing the presidency. 

{Meanwhile, 
seeking testimony trom Mr. Nixon 
has been received by the marshal in 
Los Angeles. 

[The second subpoena was obtained 
by attorney George S. Daly, who had 
filed notice in U.S. District Court at 
Charlotte, N.C., that he would take a 


Geposition from Mr. Nixon on Sept. 24 


in Santa Ana, Calif. Fi 
{Mr. Daly represents about 25 per- 
sons who claim they were illegafiy 


excluded from a Billy Graham Day - 
rally at the Charlotte Coliseum on | 


Oct. 15, 1971. Mr, Nixon is being 


subpoenaed to testify about security ἢ 


measures taken during his appear. 
ance at the rally. ] Η 


MUR T RPT ORT 


a second subpoena 


" JEMPLOYMENT 


HELP WANTED 


MANAGER 


Beautiful 18-rm. retirement 
home for Christian Scien- 
tists. Complete operation 
tor outgoing person to pro- 
vide “family” atmosphere 
tor residents and staff. New 
Eng. area. Private suite fur- 
nished. Salary open. Send 
qualifications to: Box E-43, 
One Norway St., Boston, 
MA 02115. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE NURSES 
Live in Lovely Lake County white 
sening at Hill Top Sanatorium. Also 
openings for training as Nurses’ Aides 
lve on or off premises. Wnite or cail 
Jor detads Superintendent. HiLL TOP 
SANATORIUM, PO Box 87, Lake 
Blut. 1 60044, or caf collect (312) 
29: 


THI ING OF SERVING THE 


Gause of Christian Science? Consider 
Twelveacres. Our residents are 
Presently considered mentally retarded 
and rely upon Chnstian Science for 
healing Your talents may mee! their 
present or future needs Write’ Bob 
Noehter, Acm., 11455 Clayton Rd., San 
Jose, GA 951 Ὁ (108) 259-5635, 

UPHOLSTERY SHOP IN SIERRAS 
Apprentice of journeyman must be 
able to work w hunds, same ex- 
Penence workmg w wood Vacalion 
w pay Some overtime Permanent job 
Wr or call Fendon Furniture. 175 E 
Pine St Bishop CA 93514 (714) 873- 


TYPE HOUSE- 
keeper-Gabysitter Wanted by family on 
Maine Coast for a year Private quar- 
ters Werte Mrs Laura Bantly. 267 
Foreside Ra, Faimouth, ME 04105 or 
call (207) 781-5691 
REPRESENTATIVES TO CALL ON 
top executives in So Calf to present 
employee service Selling experience 
ποῖ required Wrte Box 38, S 320, 
3600 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles. CA 
90010 
WORK AND RESIDE AT TENACRE 
Amd ἃ loving harmonious —atmo- 
sphere No commuting — comtortabie 
quarters. good pay and liberal fringe 
benenis. Permanent or shor! teem posi- 
ton for Chistian Science Nurses 
Awes, Practical Nurses and Graduate 
Nurses on Tenacre’‘s staii of more than 
140 Age 13 not a factor Wnie or call 
4609) 921-6900 TENACRE, P.O. Gox 
632. Princeton. NJ 08540. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE NURSES 
Sunland Home Sanatonum in Southem 
Caktorma's finest cimate. has imme- 
thate need for Christian Science Grad- 
uate ἃ Practical Nurses. Retirement 
Plan Loving atmosphere Write or call 
(714) 582-3179 SUNLAND HOME, 4135 
Sath Place. San Diego. GA 92105. 


GABY SITTER/HOUSEKEEPER. (7 & 
9 yr olds). Live-in, no smoking. Warm, 
Creative. 4 nights 335. wk. Boston nr 
subway (617) 288-2524 | afternoons, 
eve Soa F-8. One Norway 51, Boston, 
MA 02115. 


Ce eee ee 
ACCOUNTANT NEEDED ΒΥ SHEA- 
man Qaks. Calt., Susy C.P.A. firm to 
replace lady who 15 retiring after 24 
years Elegant office, pleasant atmo- 
sphere (213) 788-6931 


COOK FOR ELEMENTARY BOARDING 
Schoo, 5's Gay week. Room and board 
on grounds. Liberal vacation. 2% miles 
to Fst Church of Chnst, Scientist, Ek 
gin Contact: Charles Trick, Chicago 
Jr. School, 1600 Dundee, Elgin, IL 
60120. (312) 741-4017. 


GRADUATE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
wishing nurse to serve both Brooklyn & 
Queens County. 40-hour week. Apply 
to Mrs. Dorothy Scot, 230-49 88th 


Ave., Queens Village, NY 11427. 


COMPANION, SOME PRACTICAL CARE 
Aflemoons in Manhattan to start Labor 
Day. Caf! A.M or evenings (212) YU 8- 
9451. 


COMPANION-HOUSEKEEPER. ΡΕΗ- 
manent pasition open tor Companion- 
Housekeeper to jon ᾿8 household 
statt. Drivers licens 

health, lively personality 

potential important. Must be free ti 
travel, part of the year in So Catt. 
part of the year in Mass. Send lente: 
cluding personal qualifications, ex- 
perience and relerences to Ὁ. C . Boa 
E., Andover, MA 01810, 


COMPANION TO LIVE WITH OLDER 


alert couple. Abirty to drive. perform 
very ἢ. housekeeping duties and pre- 
pare tastetul meals essentiat Gentie- 
man stilt at business through the wk, 
Both husband and wife. home most 
eves., although couple enjoys traveling 
and occasional meals out. Lovely 
in pleasant suburban area. Bor =F-12, 
‘One Norway St., Boston, MA 02115. 
BRIDAL SALON HAS OPENINGS 
for two Bndal Consultants. one to 
serve as Manager. with prestige stores 
im South Texas. Driving required. 
Please send resume to Box 15. c ὦ 
The Chnatian Science Monitor, Suite F- 
20, 611 Olive, St. Louis, MO 63101, 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF. ELDERLY 
man in good health requires part-ume 
tve-in assistance. Light housework and 
cooking. no therough cleaning Must 
drive. Country ranch location. Salary to 
be arranged Social Security recipient 
OK Phone (707) 546-0986. 
MGR. 28 UNIT MOTEL—LA. AIR- 
port Must have promotonat abilities. 
Salary + percentage + Iv quarters 
Mature couple OK. 4861 W Century 
Bian: Inglewood, CA 90304 1213) 677-| 
ἣν 


PLOYMENT 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
REFINED SOUTHERN LADY DE- 
sires position as Companian. Witting ta 
travel, goad driver Call (912) 226-3682 
(between 10 a.m. & 12 noon), Thomas- 
ville, Georgia 


- MS DEGREE 17 
years experience in hardware, software 


{]and service bureau computer sales 


and salesmgmt.; includes scientific and 
business applications. M. Moore, Room 
304 Praetorian Bldg.. Dallas Texas 
7520) (817) 261-5659. 

MATURE RESPONSIBLE WOMAN 
seeks live-in position. Have drivers li- 
cense, intelligence, sense-ol-humor, 
patience, energy, flexibifty. Would 
travel. (203) 423-8074, (Conn.) 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


PRESTIGE BUSINESS 


Established business on an 
exclusive basis is available 
in this area for an individual 
Capable of running his own 
business and who won't be 
satisfied with less than 
$40,000 per year NET. 

Company provides contin- 
ued backup training and ad- 
ministraton. Investment re- 
quired. Dallas Texas. 


CALL COLLECT 
MR. ALBERT 
(214) 827-4762 


lee A SUCCESSFUL WRITER, MAKE 
'$10.000 a yr. & more. Sure-fira system 


EXCHANGE OF SERVICES 


INEED BOARD ἃ AOCOM IN EX- 
ichange for prepanng eve meal ἃ light 
Ihskpng and-or secyi. dutres Severty 
Hits, Calif area pref. 351-0224 ater 
5.30 of P.O. Boa 467, Los Angeles, CA 
$0053. 


MUSICIANS WANTED 
IFIRST CHURCH OF CHRIS 
cienust. Benton Harbor. Mich. 1s hol 
ing auditions for regular organist 
‘Sept. 1974 Pise. cai’ Music Chrmn. 
(616) 469-3227 or Clerk (616) 429-3300 
wr. Box 22, Marbert. Mi 49715. 


AUDITIONS FOR SOLOIST AND! 
jorganist Sept 74. First Gnurch of 
Christ, Scentist, Fullerton, Catt 
Piease write Clerk, 1300 N. Raymond) 
Ἄνα. 92631. 


GUITAR TEACHERS PART-TIME, 
‘to teach Yamaha guitar programs of- 
tered in So Cabf. area. Qual. Upper 
Qw. or Grad. in Guitar or Music Educ 
Maj.w:gultar background. Wnte Yam. 
aha Music Center, 11015 Downey Ave., 
Downay. CA 90241. (213) 861-0781. 


AUDITIONS TO BE HELD IN SEPT, 
tor reguiar & substitute organist. Write 
Music Committee 151 Church οἱ Chr 
Scentst, 60 & Williston Ave., E, Wi 
AUDITIONS FOR SOLOIST AND 
substitute solorst will be heid in Sapt. 
in First Church of Christ, Scientist, Gar- 
ngion , Hl, Call after 6 p.m. (312) 381- 
148. 


ELEVENTH CHURCH 
οἱ Christ, Scientist, San Francisco hold 
annual auditions in Sept for soloist, or- 


ganist (Rodgers 3 Manual) 546-6376, 
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to get articles published in nat’ maga- 
zines Send for intormauon: Hartley, 
Dept 2. 5020 Winding Way, Sacra- 
memio, CA 95841, 


PORT-EXPORT OPPORT., PROFIT- 

ie world-wide mait order bus. from 
home. without capital or travel abroad. 
We ship plan tor no nsk exam. Exp. 
unnec. Free report. Mellinger. Dept. H- 
133C, Woodland Hills, CA 91364. 


YEAR-ROUND OR SEASONAL, 
harvortront restaurant for lease. One 
of the best locations on the Maine 
coast Inside and whart service. Fully 
equipped. Box F-7, One Norway St. 
Boston, MA 02115 


Advertisers appreciate YOU 


R ES 


MIDWEST 
RANCH STYLE FARM HOME LO- 


ΠΝΠΕΑΙ. ΕΞΤΑΤΕ 


MID ATLANTIC 
SUBURBAN BALTIMORE. 10 RM, 
5 bedrm., den, rec. rm., 2 fireplaces, 
2% baths, avail. naw or could be ren- 
hn rue or unturn. (307) 666-8188 


SOUTH ATLANTIC __ 


VENICE, FLORIDA 
Sunshine, Gull breezes, golf, tennis, 
swimming, mifion dollar club. Shop- 
ping, moving to Florida? Send for bro- 
chure, Bird Bay Village. 600 Bird Bay 


Drve, Dept. CSM, Vanice, Fla. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


3 OUTSTANDING OFFERS 
(ALTADENA, Calit.: Modern jewel with 
mt. view! Beautiful gardens. 3 bdrm., 3 
ba., den, tam. rm. $69,500. — 8. E. 
PASADENA: Gharming older Calif. 
ranch. 3 bdrm., 2 ba., near Clairbourn 
School. Spacious Grounds. $38,500 — 
ARCADIA, Calif.. Unique Garden Con- 
domi 


{screened 


NEW ENGLAND 
WEYMOUTH, MASS. ANTIQUE CAPE 
Attractive 8-room, 1'4-bath house. Liv- 
ing room with fireplace. Dining room 
with fireplace and jive oven, First 
Noor bedroom and lav. Three bed- 
raoms and bath on second floor. Large 
porctt. Good storage. Well- 
maintained. Nica grounds. 500. Dai 
MacGregor ἃ Co., Realtors, (617) 749- 


RANDOLPH, VT., 35 MIN. TO 
Dartmauth College. 168 acre estate. A 
real showplace w/spac. 10 rm. house 
Qverlooking valleys ἃ river. 5 bdrms., 
2% baths, Ig. livrm. w/big ΠΡ, com- 
Plete country kit Huge barn for jive- 
stock Maple δι: operation. 
$170,000. (802) 253-8042. James Dwr 
nell, Box 995, Stowe VT 05672, 


DANVERS, MASS. CHOICE LOC. 7 
y. old 8 rm., 4 bdrm., Garrison Colo- 
Mal, 24'x24’ fam. rm, off kit. “ρ 
fwrm., formal din.. 2 cay gar. w/w carp. 
Lg. fenced yd. Immaculate. Imm. occp. 


Priced in mid $60's. The O'Brines (617) 


745-34 


HARWICH, MASS., GREENWOOD 


| Acres New Cape Ranch. Wooted 


MT. HELIX — SAN DIEGO. NEW 
Cait. contemporary high on Mt Hebx. 
Spectacular view to Mexico, city lights 
and ocean. Massive treplace spacious 
family room, 4 bedrooms. 3200 sq. ft. 
οἱ gracious living and enter 
ἃς ac. A unique one of a ki home. 
000. Art Leitch Realtors, 8060 
Us omity. La Mesa, CA 92041 (714) 
4 1 
PEACEFUL, SERENE, ELEGANT, 
3 bedroom, 2 bath townhouse. Lovely 
view, private area. Walk to First Church 
of Christ, Scientist, Laguana Hills. Now 
World, Laguana Hilts, Calif. $35,500. 
Agent: Margaret Highsmith. Tel. (714) 
540-1720. 
MILDRED (MIMI) FOREMAN, BRO- 
ker. Personal and sincere Real Estate 
Service. BEVERLY HILLS, WEST- 
WOOD, BEL AIR, BRENTWOOD. (213) 
279-1184 or 474-4404, (Calrt.) 


TARZANA-ENCINO-WOODLAND HILLS 
Betty or Rod MacDonald, Shamrock 
Realty, 5521 Reseda Biu., Tarzana, 
CA 91356 Please call (213) 881-2516. 


ORANGE COUNTY EIM & Vic) 
Ask for TRUDY PIRT or PHYLLIS 
BOYDSTUN, Leatherby Realty, 702 W. 
Lincoin, Anaheim. Ph. (714) 772-1552. 


FLORENCE SIMPSON, REALTOR 
“Personalized Real 
the Pacific Palisades since 1948." 859 
Swarthmore, Paciic Palisades. Tel, 
213) GL 4-5531. 
RUTH MILLER BROKER — SEAVING 
the San Fernando Valley — Bradley En- 
tarprises — (213) 986-1262, Suite 208, 
13. Riverside Drive, Sharman Oaks, 


cated on rolling land 65 miles NW. [δι 


Chicago. Spacious Kivrm. frpt., 3 bdrm., 
2 baths, screened porch. landscaped 
yds. 80 acres lake & wooded areas. 
Complete horse stables, barns. Cara- 
taker 6 rm. modem house. $398,000 
brochure available. Hoy Wilson, 1947 
Cadiz Circla, Palm Springs, Calli. or 
Duncan Lanum alty. (815) 943-5445. 


3 HOUSES ADJOINING PRINCIPIA 

jpper School, Wide Price Range. John 
4. Boer Realtor, 12809 Manchester. 
Sr. Louis, MO 63731. (314) 965-4545 ἃ 
567-4134. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


WINSLOW, ARK. ENJOY THE UNIQUE 
surroundings of this beautiful Mt. top 
home. Cwil Wer Penod, & acres, inc. 5 
bamts., 2 [pics.. central ht.. organic 
garden, frurt trees, greanhouse. 
Owner $32.500. Also 88 acres being 
broken into 2 to 40 acre pleces. (501) 
634-3105. 


CHEROKEE VILLAGE ARK. RETIRE- : 


4 barms., 3... baths, natlve 
ip WW carpets thru-out, 


NORTHWEST 


EXCHANGE SPECIALIST 
RICHARD BOYER, Realtor. Multiple 
Usting Service. 12321 NE. Glisan, 
Portland. 255-2774. BOYER & COX, 
ING. (Gre.). 


(714) 753-0101. 27818 Valley Canter 
ae Valiey Center, Calif. 14) 740 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 
Spanish 3 bdrms., 2 baths, din. mm. 
Room for pool. Wilshire & Rexford Nr. 
conan ποίου δες First Church οἱ 

nas Hills Zo R- 
4. $95,000. (213) 276-5266. iii 


MARIN COUNTY, CALI 
ideal tor mature business tenant and 
eat, Trees, dack, glorious view. Ga- 


area. Landscaped, rail tance. 2 bdrms., 
ceramic bath, spac. ki 


Full basement. Hat water ht. Nr. beach, 


shopping. $33,900. (617) 432-5782. 


LAND FOR SALE 


WATER VIEW LOT—CAPE COD 
1.6 acres wooded and private. $45,000. 
Excluse agent, McAbee Real Estate, 
477 Main St.. Yarmouthport, Mass. 
(617) 362-2123, 


A La bed = 7] -Ὸ Ν᾿ spiring 


AUTO ACCESSORIES 
N. BROADWAY BILL - TIRES 


Alt makes. com brake & front-end 
service. 750 N. Los Angeles (in 


Chinatown). Call Bil, 624-3246. 
AUTOMOBILE REPAIRING 
ALL MAKES & MODELS 


Incl. foreign. Herman Bessier, 5001 
Witehire Bivd. at Highland Ave., Los 


Angeles. Gull Station. 937-9338 (Calit.) 


RENTALS 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


Estate Service INA TON, MASS. SHARE A WELL- 
81 roomy 2 bedr. apt. wyoung profes- 
sional man. 2 blocks from subway. 


(Quiet neighborhood. 8125/mo., 
nF one SANTA CRUZ, CALIF.-ARMENTA 


DUPLEXES TO LET 
STUDIO 


‘art utfities. $175/mo. (Less on 


rage. Pi 
tease) (415) 456-2358. 


PUBLIC 


___ APARTMENTS TOLET_ 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. UNUSUALLY 
spac. 1, 2 ἃ 3 bdrm, apts. in naw big. 
lw‘spec. river ἃ city wide views. Lg 

livem., balcony, w/w carpet, kit. w/D & 
Ὁ, air cond. Excel sec. system. 2 ἃ 3 
bdrms. avail. early Sept. 1 bdrm. apts. 
‘avail. mid-Oct. Rents ἃ util 1 drm. 
$255:mo., 2 bdrm. $330/mo., 3 bdrm 
9385) πιο. Call (617) 868-0808 or visit 
our elegantly furnished model at 808, 
Memorial Dr., Cambridge, (at cor. of 
River St.) opan every day 12-7. ᾿ 

SUMMER RENTALS 

VAIL, COLORADO 3 SEDRQOM 
condominium. Excellent fishing, ‘gol 
fing, tennis, hiking, etc. in beautiful 
Rocky Mt. resort. impeccably fur- 
nished, all comforts overlooking gor- 
igeous view Gore Range, conveniently 
located in Vail Vi . $260. per week 
Aug.-Sept. N. P. Hobinson, Box 388 
Bryn Mawr, PA 19010. (215) 525-7183 
eve. (215) 642-2515. 


ANCIENT PEMAQUID --ὀ ENJOY 


CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 
DEERFIELD BCH.. FLA. — NEW 
alr cond., 1 bdrm. 1 bth, liv. rm., elec. 
ktch.. w/w crpt., rec. & entrinmnt. Bus 
to bch. & shea. DeCuir, 105 Circle O, 
8. Cortez Dr. Margate, Fla. (305) 974- 
2049. ALSO Kings Pt. Delray Bch. — 
Same as above + Luxury Club Hse. 
on 3 acres. Galt. 


“"__"HOMES WANTED 


YOUNG FAMILY W/PETS SEEK TO jovi 
if 


relocate from abroad. Looking for 
home to care for or rent near Orange. 
Calf. Min. 1 year trom Nov. 1. 2/3 
bedems. w/st Mr. B, Browne, 4 


Leggart Cres., Aberdeen, Scotland. 
ROOMS TO LET 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Available: To student that does not 
smoke or drink. Lovely room in prvate 
home with home privileges. 5100. a 
month. Call (317) 925-7127 atter 6 p. 

or betore 7 a.m. 


BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA - 
‘Detached eff. apl w/garage ἃ utilities. 


565. Male unr. student preferred. Tet. (504) 


OFFICES TO LET 
PRACTITIONER'S OFFICE, 42ND 
St. NYC. Pleasant, light, quiet, view, 
ἂμ οοπά., attractively fum.. well 
Stocked, good bidg., exc. irans., rea- 
sonable. Tues. ἃ Sat. afternoons, 8ῃ- 
day Friday. (212) 664-2896; 866-6544 
τ τὰς R-1, 588 Fifth Avenue, NYC 
1 . 


RESORT RENTALS 
BROAD HORIZONS, PENN. ENJOY 
beauttul, endless mountains In fovely 
Ledgeview cottage. Accommodations 
tor 6. Restful, quiet, convenient, in- 
Broad Horizons, Muncy Valley, 
Pa. (717) 482-3491. 


HOUSES TO LET 
MONTCLAIR, NJ. 
NLY.C. Commuting. Furnished 2 bdrm., 


1 bath, den, 2-car garage. Available 
mid Oct for 6 to 18 months, (201) 7&3- 
9870. 


EASTHAM, CAPE COD. ENJOY VAC. 


ing. $170/mo. + modest ht (617) 235- 
8895 or Box 27, Newton Lower Falls, 
MA 02162. 

HOUSES WANTED 
WIDOWED MOTHER WITH 2 U.C. 
sons desires to lease furnished home 
in U.C.LA. walking distance and near 
‘Twenty-elghth Ghurch of Christ, Scien- 
‘tist, Los Angeles. Calil. (213) 696-3268. 


ROOMS AND BOARD 


Guest Homes. Private, semi-private 
rooms, board for men and women in 
homey atmosphere. SSI recipients wel 
come. (408) 423-9552. 


PRIVATE ROOM & PRIVATE BATH 


NOTICE 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


Proposals for the 
and 


ime publ : 
ORANGE: Imprav. to Gridge Carrying Rte. 122 Over om 


= Improv. to Sridge Carrying 0.08 6 200 


Maters River 


Fites. 102 ἃ 41 Over WH 
tama Fiver 
TUESDAY, 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA | bo-83 


Also 4 bdrm. home ἃ large shop ‘an 24 
acres nr. Sutter Creek. $62.000. 


LAND FOR SALE 


SERVICE GROUPS OR COMMUN: 
groups desiring location for ele 
fional tacHities! 260 acres located In 
the Trinity Mountain area of Northem 
Galtornia, with small lake Many areas 
for campsites. Ajacent te National Fore 
pe ane wenilied inporention. Contact 

τ im, locin 
Santa Rosa, CA 95404. eee 


ottorerises 


be atiorded ful 


ὍΞΑΙ 5 
following projects will bs racewed at Room 427, 100 Nashua 
Boston. Massachusetts. 02114 unit the dates and limes stated below and st that 


PY. P28. P. Guar, 
55 5. 600 


ΕἸ 3,500 


Civil Rights Act of 1964, 78 Stat. 252, 42 
i of Transportation. 


sdverhae- 
Yo submit bids In re- 


end will not S¢ discnminalad against on the ground of race, color, 


an in consideration for 


an award, 


By: BRUCE CAMPBELL, Commissioner of Public Works 


344-1312. 


—__ROOMS FOR TOURISTS 
COMING TO BOSTON? GUESTS, OLO 
N. Ε. Tourlst Home. All rooms A/C. 59 
Single, $12 Double. N. E. Hospitality. 
Real Guest Home, 428 Main SI., Wal- 


tham, Mass. (617) 893-0401. 


ον WACATION 
Vetere") Tele¥-Gilel ts 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


GETAWAY ISLAND — UNSPOILED 
Vieques island, P.A. Spacious beach- 
house, ideal for tamily, $150/wk. (212) 
674-6349, (617) 828-6378 or write 
Vieques. 332 East 14 Street, NYC 


ALPHABETICAL § 


LISTING 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


ROLLA J, WILHITE 
Landscape Architect. Complete Land- 
en Trees 11590 W. 


seaping, § 
Pico Bivd., Angeles, 476-3231 


_MOVING AND STORAGE ᾿ς 


E. A. SPRY and CO., Inc. 
tori Packing — Otice 
jants for. Whea- 


inc., 
. Mass. GA 7-0422. Local and 
Long Distance. 


NOBLE R. STEVES, INC. 
| deam it a privilege to offer a Local 
and Long Distance Moving and Star- 


age Service to readers of The Christan 
Science Monitor. Agent Republic Van ~ 


Lines, 24 Sharp Street, Boston, MA 


, 102124. Talephone TA 5-2400 


BAY CITIES VAN & STORAGE CO. 
igen 


Howard Street. - 


Greyhound Van Lines. Santa - : : 


. Cali, EX 5-3834. 


NURSING SERVICE 


VISITING NURSE SERVICE 
For Christan Scyentists in Greater Chr 
Cago area. Serving Chicago and South 
and Weal suburbs. Phone 383-2322. 


PAINTING AND DECORATING 


PETS 
WEIMARANER PUPS 


Welped 7/15/74. Asking $125/each. Ὁ 


(617) 794-6348 tn Sharon, Mass. 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


Yamaha," and Low 
Man, Santa Ana., Calit. 547-61 


My tablished 1914. 


ALPHABETICAL 
LUSTING 


___ FURNITURE WANTED 


ESTATES—ANTIQUES 
Furniture, Orlental Rugs, Appliances. 
Highest cash peid. Mr. Shambaugh, 
Las Angeles, GA. Phone (213) 462- 


‘TYENTION 


SUNDQUIST, WINTERROTH ἃ FIRTH 
Commercial, Home Owners, Auto, Life. 
‘900 E. Katelia Ave. Orange, California 
ve 633-3871. From Beach area 542- 


BILL BLODGET, AGENT 
te Homeowners, Ai 


- __RUGS 
ORIENTAL AUGS WANTED—USED 
Courteous European would like fo pur- 
chase used Persian & Oriental rugs 
and will pay cash, For axample: 9x12 
Kashan $2,000, 9x12 Kermanshah 


MISSION UPHOLSTERING 
Established 1917. Recovering " Restyi- 
© Draperies 7526 Melrose, Holly- 


ing 
wood. (213) 55-3644. 


8B H ISLES — AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


ACCOMMODATION 
ACCOMMODATION OFFERED. TEM- 
porary or permanent, Sarnstapie. 
Single persons or 2 sharing. by wees 
Gr part-week. Near church and bus 
Stop. Fremington 593. 


SCOTLAND 
POST WANTED 


REP. RESIDING IN NORTH EAST 
Development area seeks interesting 
contacts. Has first class connections' 


, Jwith tourism, hotels and catering. Car 


and telephone available. CSM X-5, 4 
Grosvenor Place. London, SW1X 7JH. 


“Shortly after (our ad) 
appeared we were successtul 
in selling the house 

and finding another.” 

Mrs. David M. Keeler 
Pittsburgh, PA 

get response. 
use monitor 


classifieds. 
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‘ A "5 |Stressing agriculture f&=.: : 


Ford round 


an n. Chrysler Marine sports all-new, - 16% -foot catamaran 


hd 


ἢ stecreation-boat industry 
_orecasts smooth sailing 


By dak Miner 
Staff writer of. 
The Christian Science Monitor 


a San Diego, Calif. 
- The U.S. recreational boating in- 
:-Stry has hauled down its red storm- 
aning pennant, which had been 
apping in the wind since last fall. 
- ‘Guardedly optimistic” is the term 
- st used by industry spokesmen as 
--y begin to assess their just-ended 
del year and look ahead to 1975. . 
ss the current season's first figures 
yin to wash ashore, industry ex- 
ts see 1974 sales as falling some- 
“ere between the record $4.8 billion 


ea anertl achieved in 1973 and the second-. 


yat year — $3.9 billion in 1972. 
deed, some, such as Chrysler 
rine Products, enjoyed .another 
, ar of continued gains. 3 


5 line launched : 
daving successfully crossed over 


2 shoals of the energy crisis, scar- . 


» ies, rising material--costs, and a 
nerally jittery buying public, man- 
acturers and retailers are looking 
-ward to 1975 — now that 1974 is 
hind them, es ed 
Jere, on the palm-fringed shores of 
2 Mission Bay recreational area, 
rysler launched its 1976 Une of 
ats and motors with proper fanfare 
da glistening air of optimism. 

Jot only was the chrome gleaming 
i the plastic buffed to an eye- 
unting luster, but 1975 prospects 
Ὁ were given a rosy gioss of 
fidence by top Chrysler execu- 
38. ᾿ - 


‘timistic outlook : 
The next 12 months will be .a 
ΔῈ period for the industry,"’ said 


- ‘1ald Milton, general manager of - 


ysler's marine products group, 
on the 1976 line was put on display: 
he posh Vacation Village Hotel, 

’ T realize that not everyone agrees 
a this view. Some members of the 
istry are pessimists ahout prob- 
5 they fee] might put a damper on 

τς industry's growth. The fact is, 

τὴς 15 problems or concerns are vastly 
ggerated. . 

The nation's energy crisis isn’t a 

is for the boating industry,"' he 

. L “America's 42 million boaters 

»1't adding to the energy crisis by 

ig large amounts of fuel. In fact,’’ 

aid, ‘‘they use less than one-half of 

arcent of the nation’s total fuel 

3 is equal to half a tank of gas per 

r for each car in the United States. 


trend sighted 
, Second, proposed government 
"lations ars not going to put us out 
asiness. We have met the environ- 
ital, nolse, and safety regulations. 
fhird,. the pleasure-boating in- 


Ὁ coming decade. 

=* eople of all ages have more free 
ΤΟΝ and pleasure boating is among 
‘avorite sports they are turning to 
ecreation.’ 


ining Mr. Milton in his optimiam . 


“ 975 are the industry’s two major 
® organizations. They add that 
τς despite dire predictions, was not 
. ly that bad. 


n forecast 
, @nk Scaipone, administrative 
‘president of the Nationa! Associ- 
τ οὗ Engine and Boat Mamufac- 
rs in Greenwich, Conn., forecasts 
>ercent increase in boating busi- 
in 1975 over "14. 
Wi the signs are pointing up- 
Ὧν" he said recently. 
. Ve're anticipating an improved 
* picture, a better financing out- 
for both dealers and consumers, 
.@ more normal supply of mate- 


Chrysler’s Mr. Milton takes the 
same tack,; He reports that dollar 
volume for his division in 1974 was 
about 12 percent over 1978 and that he 
is looking for a 15 percent increase in 
1976 over 'T4. . 


Space reserved 

Pointing to another indicator of the 
way the boating business will be 
sailing, Mr. Scalpone noted that ex- 
hibitor space at the 56th annual 
National Boat.Show in New York City 
this coming winter is being reserved 
at a pace 26 percent ahead of last year 
for the same period. 

Mr. Scalpone’s East Coast opinions 
are pretty much in tune with those of 
his Midwest ‘counterpart, Matt Kaut- 
man, executive director of the Boat- 
ing Industry Association. 

“We'll all be glad when 1974 is 
over,” he sighed in his Chicago office. 


Fears calmed 

“Tt started out at a hectic pace, 
following ‘the; record 1978 year, but 
then the:fue¥ crunch hit and things 
rapidly got worse.”” 

Mr. Kaufman added, however, that 
Wiliam E. Simon, then chief of the 
Federal Energy Office, laid many 


. fears to rest when he said the boating 


industry would not be drydocked for 


_ the duration. 


“And then, early in March, the 
upswing began and the water got 


“progressively calmer,’’ Mr. Kaufman 
said. ‘ 


. He explained that March, April, and 


; May are the big selling months and 


that many dealers — jittery earlier in 
the year about the availability of gas 
for pleasure boats — had not placed 
strong orders with manufacturers 
earlier. 


Long lines for gas? 


“Many dealers figured that if poten- 


‘tal customers had to wait in long 


lines to get gas for their cars, their 
mood for buying gasoline-powered 
boats probably wasn’t too strong,” 
As evidence in the Midwest that 
dealers and buyers were losing their 
jitters, Mr. Kaufman noted that ex- | 
hibitor space in the Boating Industry 
Association’s annual trade show in 
September is sold out and that space 
in the assoctation’s huge annual pub- 
lic boat show next spring in Chicago's 
mammoth McCormick Place is 
nearly filled already with reserva- 


tions by exhibitors. 


After several weeks of dealer meet- 
ings, another Chrysler spokesman 
reported what others in the industry 
are finding: Dealers are enthusiastic, 
orders are up, Consumers are buying 
— the recreational boating industry is 
headed for fair- winds and smooth 
sailing. 


i 
i 
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on. easing 
trade - 
barriers 


Specialto 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

A “Ford round’’ of negotiations to 
lower international trade barriers is 
expected to get under way in Geneva 
in October, now that President Ford 
has taken a persona] hand in steering 
& trade bill toward passage in the U.S. 
Senate. The negotiations will be the 
most comprehensive ever conducted 
on trade issues. 

Soon after Labor Day the Senate is 
expected to get down to business on 
the trade bill that passed the House 
more than a year ago. It has been 
hung up on ἃ peripheral issue: emi- 
gration of Jews from the Soviet 
Union. A bloc of senators led by Henry 
M. Jackson (D) of Washington has 
refused to endorse the trade bill, 
which would among other things spur 
U.S.-Soviet trade, until the Soviets 
agree to let Jews emigrate more 


moon" period, Mr. Ford has helped 
forge a compromise that appears 
ready to bear fruit. Without forcing 
the Soviets to back down publicly, an 
exchange of letters between State 
Department officials and the Jackson 
forces would spell out ‘'under- 
standings” of steps the Soviets are 
expected by U.S. officials to take. 


New dimension 

The new negotiations are expected 
to last several years. The ‘Kennedy 
round" in 1964 focused chiefly on 
cutting tariffs on industrial goods. 
The Ford round will tackle barriers 
on agricultural products as well, and 
ἃ number of nontariff barriers. 
Changing conditions, from food sur- 
pluses to shortages, have improved 
the chances that Europe will drop its 
barriers to U.S. iraports. 

An important new dimension has 
been added by the experience of the 
recent oil embargo. Trading nations 


want to set up ways to deal with 


Better auto transmissions coming 


More efficient and cheaper units 
will mean more mileage for fuel 


Can you find and circle the hidden dance terms? : 
aly, horizontatly, diagonally, torwards, and occasionally, even backwards, 


gh? 


Peake 
By Arthur Lavine 


-Ore spills forth at Bolivian tin mine—Can trade talks guarantee the export flow? 


arbitrary cutoff of vital raw materials 
by exporting nations. Officials want to 
head off the temptation for exporters 
of other limited materials like baux- 
ite, tin, rubber, or cobalt to follow the 
Arab lead. If that happened, import- 
ing nations would be tempted to react 
with export and import controls, 
which would reverse the free trade 
trend of the postwar years. 


Equitable framework 


“It is therefore extremely impor- 
tant," says the U.S. trade representa- 
tive, Ambassador William D. Eberle, 
“that we develop an equitable frame- 
work for trade in these com- 
modities. ... The international 
trading system should be adequate to 
resolve specific trade problems equi- 
tably without resort to broader politi- 
cal pressures... .᾽" 

One possibility would be to draw up 
Tules allowing a nation faced with 
shortages at home to impose tempo- 
rary export quotas, treating all cus- 


tomers alike. Another would be to set 
up a system whereby nations could 
share available supplies when exports 
are cut off by suppliers. 

Oil-importing nations already have 
begun working out some agreements 
as to how they would respond in the 
event of another oil embargo. It 
includes such measures as stock- 
piling, programs in all participating 
countries to cut consumption, and 
sharing of information. 


Unhappy experience 

Passage of the trade bill wili also be 
a boost for U.S.-Soviet trade. Senator 
Jackson's amendment would have 
denied Export-Import Bank credits 
and most-favored-nation treatment to 
the Soviets until they let Jews emi- 
grate freely. A compromise in this 
area would permit renewed credits to 
support exports to the Soviets and an 
end to U.S. tariffs that discriminate 
against Soviet goods. 

The unhappy experience with the 


Soviet wheat deal provided a setback 
to U.S.-Russijan trading. But Amer- 
ican officials figure that increased 
trading would benefit the United 
States relatively more than the So- 
viets in trade terms, with the U.S. 
exporting more than it imports. The 
benefit to the Soviets would be greater 
availability of high-technology goods 
and more markets for raw materials. 


Against the grain 

The trade bill in the Senate is not 
out of the woods yet. A number of 
senators want Congress to retain a 
veto over agreements on nontariff 
trade barriers, which would greatly 
handicap the negotiations. And they 
want to greatly increase the ‘“‘adjust- 
ment assistance” available to work- 
ers or industries adversely affected 
by the lowering of trade barriers, a 
move that runs against the grain of 
budget cutting. But the Ford adminis- 
tration is confident that Congress now 
will give it an acceptable trade bill. 


By Charles E. Dole 
Automotive editor of © 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Better automobile transmissions 
are on the way. ° 

Automakers, pressed with a de- 
mand for better mileage on the road, 
are working on far more efficient, and 
cheaper, units. Some of them are 
designed for small cars still on the 
drawing boards and not due for 
another two or three years. 

The manufacturers, in fact, are 
funneling large sums of money into 
research while the big supplier com- 
panies, such as Borg-Warner, are hot 
on the trail of better transmissions. 

The strong shift to smalier, less- 
weighty cars makes the job of the 
transmission engineer even more im- 
perative. 

“There is more room for improve- 
ment in the transmissions for the 
smaller cars," reports Robert W. 
Wayman, vice-president for ad- 
vanced engineering at Borg-Warner, 
a major supplier to the auto industry. 
The transmissions now used in the 
smaller cars were generally designed 
for larger cars. Ἵ 


New automatic looms 


General Motors is expected to 
launch a small new automatic next 


yeur to replace the unit now used on 
many of the company's compacts and 
subcompacts. It will be lighter, less 
costly to make, and less costly to 
operate. In other words, the motorist 
can count on improved mileage on a 
tankful of fuel. = 


The world's biggest automaker also 
is planning a four-speed manual 
transmission which is said to be an 
offshoot of a minicar now being built 
at its facilities in Brazil. It will be 
paired with engines of smaller size. 

Borg-Warner has just introduced a 
new four-speed automatic in Britain 
but has no plans to bring it to the 
United States. The older automatics 
used to have four speeds but have had 
@ range of three speeds for many 
years. 


Five-speed manual due 

Borg-Warner soon will unveil the 
first five-speed manual transmission 
in the U.S., a concept now widely used 
in Europe. 


Both Ford and GM are weighing the 
use of the new B-W unit, which hints 
at ensuring a smile at the gas pump 
because of the overdrive feature of 
the fifth pear forward — maybe up to 
10 percent or more. 


“The trend in the U.S. now is 
toward another speed," declares Mr. 
Wayman. “It could be either an 
underdrive or an overdrive, in which 
the driveshaft runs faster than the 
engine, depending on the vehicle and 
the engine,"' he adds. 


The 8-W engineer admits to ‘‘a lot 
of inquiries about overdrives.”” Many 
people see this as the way to go 
because of the fuel-supply situation 
and rising prices at the pump. 


Several influencing factors 

The energy problem of last winter 
gave a big push to the manual drive in 
which the motorist himself selects the 
gear. Yet a manual transmission may 
not automatically ensure that mile- 
age will improve. Under some condi- 
tions the mileage might even be worse, 
than with an automatic. 


“If you look at the Environmental] 
Protection Agency mileage figures 
for many automatics, they did as well 
as or better than the manual,” says 


Mr. Wayman. ‘'So it’s a matter of how 
the car is geared and how it is set up.” 

Yet, he admits: ‘If you compare a 
given manual and a given automatic 
on ἃ dynamometer with no other 
changes, the manual would be a little 
more effictent."' 


Correct shifting pays 

By shifting at the right time, you 
can probably expect 2- to 214-miles-a- 
gallon better mileage in a smal) car 
such as 2 Vega or a Pinto. But in the 
larger vehicles, it may be no more 
than a mile. 


“If a synchromesh, or manual, 
driver doesn't time his shifts prop- 
erly,” reports William Stempel, assis- 
tant to the president of GM, "he can 
actually use more fuel than a driver 
with an automatic. He loses the 
torque or lugs it down. Or he over- 
revs the engine and wastes fuel. 


‘When we talk about fuel economy 
with a manual transmission, we as- 
sume that it is driven properly.”” 


A truck driver is taught to live with 
the tachometer, which tells the speed 
at which the engine is , till he 
is shifting at exactly the right point. 
They really boost economy, observes 
Mr. Stempel. “If you put a novice in 
the driver’s seat, the fuel economy 
drops fast.” 


Kingpin of economy 


The automatic transmission has 
helped to make the automobile a 
kingpin of the American economy. 
Europeans have been far less enthu- 
siastic about it. Now there appears to 
be a trend toward an increasing 
acceptance of automatics ag more 
four-speed units are developed and 
smaller units are perfected to fit 
easily into economy vehicles. 

In Britain, for example, cars with 
automatic transmissions are now run- 
ning at a rate of about 10 percent. But 
it ls expected to rise. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Stempel says, 
“'T think we are going to see ἃ lot more 
finesse in automatic transmissions — 
in the detail, for instance." 

Mr. Wayman of Borg-Warner says. 
“We are experimenting with putting 
in more rolier bearings." 

All of this in-the-lab activity is 
bound to help the motorist, both in the 
original cost of the car he buys as well 
as in the total bill after a fill-up at the 
gas pump. It may not be much, but at 
least it’s a move in the right direction, 
say observers. 


BUSINESS 
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Woodworkers needed 


Toronto 

A shortage of woodworkers threat- 
ens Ontario's forest industries for the 
next few years. 

A recent survey by the Ontario 
Forest Industries Association showed 
there might be a shortage of 1,000 
woodworkers this season. An even 
greater shortage is in prospect when 
two large mill expansions are com- 
pleted in the next few years. 

“Unless new men in large numbers 
are trained soon, all the companies 
will be competing for the same labor 
force,” said R. B. Loughian, general 
manager of the association, 


Giant-shrimp harvest 


Jacksonville, Fia. 
The first commercial harvest of a 
giant shrimp about eight inches long 
has begun here. The freshwater fish, 
marketed by Harrell International of 
Jacksonville, was developed by Dr. 
George Kelley of Jacksonville Univer- 
sity. ‘ 
The shrimp, averaging six to eight 
to the pound, were grown from the 
larva stage in a controlied environ- 
ment at Vero Beach, a company 
spokesman said. Mr. Kelley said the 
Species, technically known as Rose- 
nbergi macrobrachium, is native to 
Thailand. 


Correction 
In the Aug. 26 listing titled ‘Firms 
handling new funds," it was in- 
correctly stated that Oppenheimer 
Monetary Bridge makes no commis- 
sion charge. The actual commission 
charge is 4.25 percent. 


From Belgium 
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Coalition government 


is formed in Iceland 
Reykjavik, Iceland 

Breaking a two-month-long political 
deadiock, Independence Party leader 
Geir Hallgrimsson Tuesday announced 
anew coalition government for Iceland. 

No party won ἃ majority in Iceland's 
60-seat Parliament in the June 30 
election, but Mr. Hallgrimsson, a 
staunch supporter of Iceland's 
participation in NATO, has now been 
able to put together a coalition of his 
party and the Progressive Party. - 

The new government is already 
pledged to ask the United States to 
remain at its Keflavik air base, and to 
extend Iceland's fishing limit to 200 
miles. A unilateral decision to stretch 
the limit from 12 to 50 miles in Sept., 
1972, started a "cod war" with Britain 
and, to a lesser extent, with West 
Germany. 


Bobby Seale 


Black Panthers dealt 


yet another setback 
Oakland, Calif. 

The once provocatively anti-police 
Black Panthers appear to have been 
dealt still another setback in their 
continuing bid to gain power through 
the ballot box as a “respectable™ 
political party in Oakland, reports 
Monitor correspondent Frederic A. 
Moritz. 

San Francisco television station 
KQED reports that Bobby Seale, a co- 
founder of the paramilitary group who 
made a strong showing in Oakland's 
mayoralty election tast year, has lett the 
Party after a dispute with behind-the- 
scenes Panther organizer and 
theoreétician Huey P. Newton. Panther 
sources had no comment on the report 
that Mr. Seale met with Mr. Newton last 
month and pushed unsuccessfully to 
replace him as the Panthers’ leader 

The report comes shortly after Mr. 
Newton forteited $42,000 bait when he 
failed to show up Friday for 
arraignment on charges of assault, 
including the alleged shooting of a 17- 
year-old girl. It further complicates the 
party's plans to run at least one 
candidate in next year's Oakland City 
Council election. 

Even the future of the party's East 
Oakland headquarters remains in 
doubt. That building was among seven 
properties pledged as collateral for the 
bail bond that Mr. Newton forfeited. 


Clerides charges 
gunboat diplomacy 


Nicosia, Cyprus 
Cyprus President Glafkos Clerides 
Tuesday accused Turkish-Cypriots of 


Continued from Page 1 


Having no opposition party does not 
necessarily mean there is no opposi- 
tion. In theory, opposition is chan- 
neled through the single party, much 
as Liberal and conservative Republi- 
cans might compete in the U.S. 
primaries. 

But when several would-be candi- 
dates from the Luo tribe of western 
Kenya, led by former Vice-President 
Oginga Odinga, were denied access to 
the KANU slate last week, diplomatic 
observers here predicted trouble. Mr. 
Odinga and several of his followers 
had been jailed for ‘‘subversion’’ — or 
political opposition — in the late 
1960°s, and they are barred from 
KANU sponsorship now for failing to 
demonstrate party loyalty. 


Kenyatta a shoo-in 


Although some major ufffkts are 
expected in the coming parlia- 
mentary contests, President Ken- 
yatta's return to the presidency is 
virtually assured. Regulations say 
that if he wins his parliamentary seat, 
he is thereby re-elected to another 
five-year term as chief of state. And 
he has no opposition for his seat. 

Supporters of the system point to 
the United States — where founding 
father George Washington also ran 
unopposed twice as president of his 
new nation. 

The upcoming election is particu- 
larly crucial because of the age of 
octogenarian Kenyatta, who has in- 
fluenced his nation’s politics for 50 
years and directed them personally 
for 11. Many feel he has held the 
nation together and that without an 
appointed successor there will be 
trouble between his tribe, the Kikuyu, 
and the opposition Luo. Many politi- 
clans want to be within officialdom in 
case of a sudden transition that might 
elevate them. 

Speculation about possible succes- 
sors has been fruitless in the past, 


* Kenyatta, East Africa’s grand 
old man, sure of election 


gunboat diplomacy in threatening to 
deciaré their independence, warning 
that his government could do nothing 


to stop Greek-Cypriots, if they decided ὦ 


to launch ἃ guerrilla war on the island. 
Meanwhile, arriving in Athens from 
talks with Turkish leaders in Ankara, 
UN Secretery-General Kurt Waldheim 
said Tuesday the UN peace-keeping 
troops would apparently be allowed to 
remain in the Turkish-controlled part of 
Cyprus, as he had recelved no 
requests to remove them. 

Turkish Foreign Ministry counselor ἡ 
Nuri Eren said Turkey would begin to 
withdraw its forces from Gyprus once 
negotiations are under way on the 
island's constitutional structure. He 
ruled out, however, a Soviet propdsal 
for an 18-nation conference of UN 
Security Council members pius Greece, 
Turkey, and Cyprus. 

Greece has officially accepted the 
proposal, but U.S. officials said 
Monday the creation of yet another 
forum to solve the dispute would not 
.be useful. 


Ford to visit Romania; - 
Leone plans U.S. trip 
Washington 


President Ford Tuesday accepted “in 


principle” an invitation to visit Romania 
some time in the future and arranged 
for Italian President Giovanni Leone to 
come to Washington next month. 


Selassie shortly will 


lose freedom to travel ° 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 

Ethiopia's Emperor Haile Selassie, 
already stripped of virtually all his 
powers as well as his palaces, stands 
to lose his right to move about his 
mountain kingdom. It was expected 
here Tuesday that the Armed Forces 
Committee, which now rules the 
country, would shortly announce that 
the Emperor must remain in Addis 
Ababa and travel only on restricted 
journeys. 


Archbishop Capudji 
goes on hunger strike 
Beirut, Lebanon 

Greek Catholic Archbishop Hilarion 
Capudji of Jerusalem, who is being 
held by the Israeli Government on 
charges of running'guns to Palestinian 
guerrillas, is on a hunger strike to force 
the authorities to release him. The 
Greek Catholic patriarchate said . 
Tuesday that a three-man investigation 
team sent to visit the Archbishop had 
learned of the strike Monday. 


Police seize 2 convicts, 
kill a third in Texas 


Stephenville, Texas 

Police Monday night captured two 
escaped convicts and killed a third in 
the climax of a four-day Texas 
manhunt during which the convicts 
swept a violent path through the state, 
killing two people, injuring five, and 
raping two women. 

Jerry Aimer and Dalton Williams, who 
escaped from a Colorado prison Aug. 
22 along with Richard Magnum, were 
captured. Magnum was killed by police, 
authorities said. 


although constitutionally a broken 
term would be filled by Vice-Presi- 
dent Daniel arap Moi. Mr. Moi re- 
placed Mr. Odinga after he was 
arrested in 1966. 

Vice-President Moi, who is also 
Minister for Home Affairs, and the 
most senior legislator, served in the 
National Assembly during the period 
of British colonialism. His political 
position is considered good since he is 
a member of neither of the two major 
ethnic groups, Kikuyu nor Luo. 

Post-electoral attention will be riv- 
eted on efforts to consolidate a spirit 
of national unity, especially in west- 
ern Kenya where Mr. Odinga and 
other leaders were denied a place on 
the KANU ballot. 


* Congressmen 
voluntarily 
reveal finances 


Continued from Page 1 


But this provision is missing from 
the version adopted by the House and 
is expected to disappear altogether’ 
when the two measures are com- 
promised after Congress’ Labor Day 
recess. ᾿ 

Senators volunteering non-manda- 
tory information on their financial 
assets include 23 Democrats and 14 
Republicans — 19 of them freshmen 
and the largest grouping from the 
Midwest. 

In the House of Representatives, 
the number is nearly evenly divided 
between the two parties. Most of them 
simply disclosed personal tax infor- 
mation, but a few estimated their net 
worth. 


THE GHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR . 


The world’s largest Inflatable craft, launched on London's 
Thames River earlier this month. tt will be used on the Sci- 
entific Exploration Society’s Zaire River expedition which 
is scheduled In September to attempt the first complete 
navigation of the 2,718 mile river almost exactly 100 years 
after Sir Henry Morton Stanley’s second historic journey 


Zaire expedition craft « on the Thames 


from East to West Africa. Sir Stanley rescued Dr David 
Livingstone and: first discovered the Corigo. River — 
cently renamed the Zaire — 
neoprene, craft — 40 feet long and 15 feat wide — will be 
used as a medical supply vessel for the. 140-member ex- - 
ploration party, which includes nine women:*~ . - ; 


In 1871. The giant, Inflatable, | 


Soyuz-15 biast-off ‘ ᾿ 


Societ cosmonauts 


head for space station 
Moscow 


Two Soviet cosmonauts were blasted . 


into earth orbit Monday and Tuesday 
were headed for a possible docking of 
their Soyu2-15 spacecraft with the 
Salyut-3 space station launched last 
June. The flight is seen in Russia as a 
prelude to a Soviet-American space 
link and to the establishment of really 
large stations, assembled in space. It 
was the second manned Soviet space 
flight in two months. 


Continued from Page 1 

If Mr. Simon and Federal Reserve 
Board chairman Arthur F. Burns 
have their way, the centerpiece of Mr. 
Ford's policy will be major cuts in the 
current federal budget, bringing it 
below $300 billion, followed by 8 
balanced budget in fiscal 1976. 


The present budget, as proposed γ᾿ 


former President Richard M. Nixon, 
stands at $304.5 billion, with an esti- 
mated deficit of $11.5 billion built in. 

President Ford, Mr. Simon told 
reporters at breakfast Tuesday, ‘‘in- 
tends to veto any bill that would push 
fiscal year 1975 spending over the 
original $804.5 billion figure."" 

Bills now pending in Congress, 
added the Treasury chief, would — if 
passed into law — shove spending up 
to $812 billion. 

Politics of spending 

“The politics of spending,"’ stressed. 
Mr. Simon, “the idea that govern- 
ment can provide more and more, 
without paying for it, must be 

a" F 

This, he said, involves ‘‘changing 
long-held government policies that 
promote consumption” and penalize 
savings and investment. 

Getting the budget under control, 
Mr. Simon and Dr. Burns agree, 
would take some of the inflation- 
fighting burden off the Federal Re- 
serve System, which now almost 
single-handedly is trying to curb 
inflationary pressures by keeping in- 
terest rates high and restricting the 
growth of the money supply. 

‘In the short run,” said Mr. Simon, 
“we must have an aconomy in which 
demand is slightly below capacity.” 
Amix of policies 

The mix of policies which President 
Ford will put together to achieve this 
goal hopefully wilt emerge from the 
various summits, designed *‘to: ex- 
Plore with the best brains in this 


country how to handle the nation’s No. 
1 problem."" 


U.S. re-establishes " 
ties with Syria 
‘Damascus, Syria 

Seven years after the United States 
and Syria broke off diplamatic 
relations, U.S. Ambassador Richard 
Murphy arrived here Monday to're- 
establish contact between the two 
nations. The break came in 1967 after 
the Arabs accused the United States.of 
actively participating in the Arab-Israeli 
war on Israel's side. ; 


Poll shows Americans .. 


oppose A-reactor deals-- 
New York 
Pollster Louis Harris said Monday 
that a recent survey of 1,511 ᾿ 
households indicates about two-thirds 
of the American public is opposed to 
the United States’ intention of giving 
nuclear reactors to Egypt and Israel. 
However, a 54 percent majority also . 
agreed with the argument that “‘it is . 


better for nations like Egypt to get an. © 


atomic capability from the United. 

States than to receive it from Russia." : 

Twenty-one percent were undecided. - 
During his visit to the Middle East, 


That remark comes from L. Wil- 
Mam Seidman, a long-time adviser to 
Mr. Ford and designated by -the 
President as executive director of the | 
steering committee preparing ..the 
economic summit. Ἢ ᾿ 

“The summit,"’ declares Mr. Setd- 

man, ‘‘is not designed to be a decision- 
ταμίην apparatus. The objective is to 
get before the President, the Con- 
gress, and the people”’ all relevant 
ideas on how to beat inflation, now 
running above 12 percent at the 
consumer price level. 


Summit schedule Σ 

The minisummits will begin Sept. 6, 
with a meeting, to be chaired by -the 
President, of economists of widely 
varying views. This will be followed 
Sept. 11 by a conference of labor 
leaders, also to be chaired by Mr. 
Ford. 


Cabinet officers then will take over oa 


leadership of succeeding: meetings, 
some of which will be held outside 
Washington. The prepares includes 


By Rditorial Research Reports 


" Washington 

It should have surprised no one that 
one of the first visitors to President 
Ford's Oval Office was AFL-CIO 
President George Meany. Με. Ford 


will need all the labor support he can - 


muster it he is to make headway in hia 
war on inflation. 


For the moment, labor Jeaders ‘ 
seem inclined to give President Ford © 


the benefit of the many doubts they 
have about his legislative voting 
record. But their support could well 
Tour dare (2 -ake Sake 
“Union ders... are. ng it 
plain that they will not: back: off on 
their drive for wage increases of 
around 12 percent,” U.S. News & 


Ford tackles 


former President Nixon said the United 
States would supply Egypt with nuclear ἡ 


reactors. Later he said Israel would get 
similar nuctear seeerice for peaceful 
purposes." - 2 


.1 ‘Act of contrition’ 


probable: amnesty key | 
: Washington 
“The. Ford administration’s conditional 
‘amnesty, plan will require at least “an 
act of contrition"! and at most, two. 
years Of workin public:service, says ὁ 
Attorney‘ ‘General Willlam B. Saxbe. 

Mr. Saxbe said Monday the |-.- 
achainistration i nt bint act of. 
contrition” in which'a ari ler 
would “have to conie‘inteséitHiar the 


draft board; the’ 5. Attorney, the state 


The medigine, He said, couid: 


a quasi-judicial proceeding at which . 
charges would be dropped ‘for a. 
promise, of good | behavior: 


ae AS Washington 
Ἠριίδίπρ;. ann and-a shortage of 
mortgage money were among the - 


*Simon calls budget chiéf weapon in inflation fight: = 


state and ‘local government leaders 


(Sept. 12), agriciilture and food, (βορςς 


18), transportation (Sept. 16), busi- 


“ness and manufacturing (Sept. 7 and- 
18), housing and construction (also 


Sept. 18), health issues (Sept. 18), and 
banking and finance (Sept. 20). es 
Some: 600 to 700 people, including 
consumer. representatives, said Mr. 
Seldman, will. take part in the 10 


all groups then ‘will convene witti the 


President, ‘his Cabinet,and leading: Fi 
ai for the final two-day, 
᾿ surnualt. . 


Consensus paliey 


Following this series οὐ meetings, ,, 


which will be open to the press and 
hence to the American people,. Mr. 
Ford presumably will closet himself 


᾿ with his advisers to hammer out a 


consensus policy. 


economy -- notably housing and the 
mune areca — May dapat emer- 


_ World Bape stated, a 
cannot be expected to reactiavorably, 
‘to ‘jawboning’ against pay’. raises 
which they see as only ‘catching up’ 
with what they lost during the years of 
wage and price controls." ᾿ 
The desire to “catch up’’-is σπὸ αἱ 
“driving forces, behind today’s double-. 


Aigit” inflation. Everyone, ‘wants .to 


Ford's: main task will be to: spersuade 
oe of 


. A major test of the | Presidentt’ 
policies . with.‘ reapéct to. labor, π΄ 
flation, and eriergy needs will come i, 
November, when. the United Mine. 
Workers ΘΗ contract with ‘coal: 


Ἴ AP photo 


somietimiessimply be an appearance at \ 


| that was best in our country’ —~ 


᾿ outflow of fimds in July. 
preparatory meetings. Spokesmen of... 


“Meanwhile, say Mr. Seidman and’ 
Mr. Simon, critical areas ‘of the 


oThay say thay 


‘the: UMW. wanted to deplete stock 
Diet onal and ee ee its 
. position at the bargairiing tab 


υὑπέθπαθα; ‘Mr. Ford must-know that ἃ gp 


“‘gramian. took. the..inion . to court 


Ποὺ 


” Bob.Geiner | 


‘Solo sailor safe 
᾿ Falmouth, pee 

Lone transatlantic sailor Bob Gainar, 
21, of Greenwich, R.1., has become. 
what Is beliéved to be the youngest - 
person tocross.the Atlantic ~ 
singlehanded, He-arrived here Monday 
after a 59-day ocean crossing Ir ina Bate 
foot Sprite. saliboat. ᾿ 


Oakland- transit ae 
awaits signing : 


; A tentative agreement was reportedly 
reached here early Tuesday in 8. 
bus strike which has forced 200; 
tiders to find alternative means’ ‘a 
commuter.transport for the past: 
days, a spokesman’ reported, 
: The agreement was reached 
: following an 11¥%-hour bargaining: - 
session between. negotiators for'AC-° 
Transit and the Amalgamated Transit. 
Union Division’. 192, said Joe-McCort, a 
spokesman far AC-Transit. + - 


he will to greatness’ ee’ 
r a generation of Americans,.an. fg 
niilions of other people around the [ἃ 
world, the ‘Lone Eagle’ represented doe 


esty, courage, and the will, to: ‘ai: 
ness" — President Ford on the: passing 
Monday of. -Gharles A. Lindbergh. 


-gency help before the post-summit [᾿ς 
“policy is set. - : #3 


Housing starts dcintinne’ ts" jain ts 
as’ investors . _leithdraw funds. “from ΕἸ 


money. “These institutions;, ‘ 
to .the Federal Home’ Loan. § "Bank 
board, sustained a §582 milijon'net 


‘ings: : 5 Bae 
© To. clastty t ‘tha nation's preset 
economic condition. ᾿ Pate : 
e To vderitity the causes οἱ i 9 

Φ To develop a conserisus oii base ἥ 
_ Policies to combat inflation.. ai 

Ὁ. To consider fresh and realisti¢ : 
approaches to the inflation problem. me 

Φ To defing hardship areas requir 
ang Semiedian σθαι: ΤΕ i 


‘The: miners “provided. ‘a taste ot 
things possibly: to come by calling 4 εἶ 
five-day memorial" ¢loging οὐ the ΕΥ̓" 
nation's soft-coal mines starting AUB. : 
19. The universal jonryas that 


as a profeased adairer of airy 8. 


:eoal strike ‘can: stir bitter feelings. A 
45-day: nationwide, coal strike. in 1946 
impelled President Truman to order 8 
temporary take-gver of the ‘industry. 
-When UMW Prasident John L-Lewls 7 
therk called ἃ second strike, President 


“where if Jost its dase and was fined. | 
"The iT will geaornted hy the Glerit 


By Edward Pieratt, staff photographer 
_ African women — burden carers 


By Gordon N. Converse, chief photographer ae 
Bolivian women —~ ‘second place 


i, / “UNICEF photo ἡ 


_ Egyptian women - merging 


* United. Nations ‘photo 
Asian women - = too few. Jobs. 
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Around. the world 


- Women’s. jot ‘in :wiariy ἐσυπεθς 


around the world 18:8 paradox. In 


ες nondemocratic China there is near 


equality with men._in highly devel- 
: Japan, women are still ex- 
to play a passive and sub- 


— role. In progressive, modern 
‘{srael, women have fewer opportu- 


nities than they had in their pio- 
neering faye 26 yeare ago." 


This j is_the second ofa “fwo-part survey. Con- 
tributors are Daniel Southerland in Southeast 
Asia, Henry S. ‘Hayward ‘in Africa, Elizabeth 
Pond in Japan, Jason Mortis and John K. 
Cooley. in the Middle East, and James Neison 
Goodsell in Latin America. : 


᾿ς By Florence Mouckley 
Staff writer.of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


ὁ In China” wo en Nay Gene equally 
with men. They are’ not only on the 
assembly lines but alao.in the physics 
laboratories. 

: Φ. Τὴ male-dominated Eatin America, with 


_+ its exploding birth rate, the vast majority of 
women have not yet. heard the call of 


women’s liberation. 


© In Israel, with its image of free-spirited 


women working alongaide men, even today 


. women earn roughly half that of men. 


Φ In many countries of Africa, where 


.traditionalism keeps women 2s water-bear- 


ers and wood-gatherers, the mass of women 
have not yet dreamed of their potentialities. 
‘The degree of progress women have 


ει achieved in obtainmg equal rights with men 
’ in countries around ‘the, world varies enor- 


_Although in practice, women in China are 


still not on a completely equal footing with 


men, compared with other Asian nations and, 
indeed, with most countries of the world, 
China is in the forefront of unshackling 


women from their centuries-old position of | 
. subservience. 


It was in 1964, shortly after the Communist 


: take-over, that China granted women equal 


Tights. ΑΒ ἃ result of other laws passed at the 
same time the old practices of polygamy, 
prostitution, and concubinage seem to have 


᾿ been eliminated. 


-There are those who would argue that 
pecause China is an authoritarian country, 
women there are not as free to choose the 
work they might want to do as they would be 
in some non-Communist countries. But while 
both women and men may be under some 
constraints, the gap between them has been 
closing dramatically. Women.are found in 
almost the whole range of jobs, and education 
is open to all equally. _ 4 


Discrimination lingers 

-'Some high-status jobs in China such as 
university teaching and top leadership posts 
are still dominated by men. 

And there is indication’ that some dis- 
crimination still exists. 

The elevation of women in China in large 
part is due to the success of one of the most 
extensive family-planning and birth-control 
programs in the world. It has freed increas- 
ing numbers of women for tasks other than 
child-bearing and child-rearing. 

For the mass of women living in the tens of 
thousands of villages of non-Communist Asia, 
reports Monitor correspondent Daniel South- 
erland, ‘‘there is no point talking about 
equality for women as long as high birthrates 
prevail."’ 

A few non-Communist Asian countries, 
such as Singapore, have sharply reduced 
their population growth rate, but most Asian 
countries are struggling agaist an endless 
tide of people being born into the world. 

For the growing minority of formally 
educated women in Asia the. trend 1 clearly 
set toward greater equality. 

But jn some parts of Asia, women are 
fighting battles for legal parity with men 


. which were fought not just years ago -but 


decadesagointhe West. . 

In Thailand, for instance, 2 group of women 
lawyers are trying to reform laws which 
allow a man to divorce bis wite for adultery 
while not allowing a wife to divorce her 
husband on the same grounds. 

Asian women sometimes wield tremendous 


‘power behind the'scenes. But feminists object - 


to the fact that many Aslan women have 
achieved influence only through cajoling, or 
through devious manipulation and not 


‘through the legal and open means which 


should be available to them. 


Pakistani transition ὁ 
It is in the staunchly Muslim countries of 
Asia that feminists are itkely to come up 
against the most pronounced backwardness, 
Afghanistan and Pakistan still have veiled 
‘women..The practice of purdahb, or seclusion 


- of women, is probably as widespread in these 
two countries as it is in any Muslim country 


(with the exception of Saudi. Arabia). But 
even in these countries important changes 
have been occurring. ᾿ 

, My Fakiebets lok with ada af what 


women business leaders and physicians as 
well as a woman vice-chancellor at one of its 
universities. And the younger women of 
Pakistan are less inclined to observe purdah 
than their elders were. 

‘In India which boasts ἃ woman prime 
minister — Indira Gandhi — there is a long 
way to go before women are emancipated. 

Legally, Indian women have equal rights 
an oie Pena Rey {56 180 eae 


Second section 


χ 


However, only a small segment of Indian 
‘women are free in practice. 

‘Women who are educated are more apt to 
demand their rights. In theory they can 
marry whom they please. In practica they 
often permit or request their parents to 
arrange a marriage. 

‘Women are supposed to get the same pay, 
the same benefits, jobs, and advancement 
opportunities. 

‘However, many male employers are slow 
to hire women: Too many men, they feel, still 
need jobs. And if they employ females, the 
men, employed or unemployed, might make 
trouble. Other employers prefer to hire 
women because they intend to pay them less. 


Japanese tradition 

In Japan, the status of women today as 
compared with before World War IL is 
striking. But measured against some other 
countries with an equivalent economic devel- 
opment, Japan is behind the times. 

Japanese tradition values a woman who is 
passive and subdued. 

By most Japanese men's standards a 
woman’s role is to serve tea in the office, or 
cater to a husband, keep a clean house, and 
tend the children at home. A woman who 
expresses an independent point of view in 

public is often rebuffed by men who are 
present. 

Japanese women are constitutionally equal 
with men. But legally they are not equal 
because the law is based on the family 
system rather than on individual rights. It 
heavily favors men. 

Under the labor laws the same pay should 
be paid for the same work. However, accord-' 
ing to the Japanese Labor Ministry, women's 


: average wage rate is half that of men’s. 


There is gross discrimination in job-assign- 
ments and promotions. 

Japan has a highly successful birth-contro} 
program, primarily through abortion. The 
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contraceptive pill is not legal except when 
administered for health reasons. 

The following statistics give a graphic 
example of the status of women in Japan: 
. @ 4,500 women doctors out of a total of 
54,900 — according to the Japanese Medical 
‘Association. 


Φ 195 women prosecutors and judges out of - 


a total of 5,100. 105 women lawyers out of a 
total of 7,400 — Justice Ministry. 

@ 700 women professors out of 25,000 in 
four-year colleges (a breakdown of full 
professors was not available) — Prime 
Minister's office. 

@ Twomen out of 491 in House of Represen- 
tatives; 16 women out of 250 in House of 
Councillors; 28 out of 2,700 prefectural as- 
semblymen. 

Golda Meir, addressing an international 
group of women writers in Israel in 1978 when 
she was still prime minister of her country, 
said with tongue in cheek: ‘“There is absolute 
equality between the sexes if women are 
better.” 

This description still appears to hold true 
for Israel. 

Despite the image of the proud, khaki- 
uniformed young women marching smartly 
in parades and the woman kibbutzntk work- 
ing alongside men in the fields, real equality 
between men and women in Israel has not yet 
been achieved. 

Surprisingly, say some Israeli feminists, 
there was more equality in Israel's pioneer- 
ing days when thé country was founded in 
1948. Since then, they say, society has become 
less equalitarian and more sexist. 

“Qne result of the pioneering era, says 
American-born Knesset (parliament) mem- 
ber Marcia Friedman of the new Civil Rights 
Movement, was the enactment of Israel's 
Equal Rights Act of 1951 which bars dis- 
crimination on the basis of sex. 

Accordirig to this Israeli feminist, the legal 
status of Israeli women is better than that of 
American women. 

However, she says, in practice the legisia- 
tion is ‘defective’ in that it excludes the 
areas of marriage and divorce, equal pay for 
equai work, and that it lacks enforcement 
powers... 2 

While there are many women in high-level 
jobs who are treated equally with men, 
women generally ear an average ot 47 
percent of what men earn. 

Regulations pertaining to marriage and 
divorce -are handled through rabbinical 
courts, rather than civil’ courts. But many 


women say rabbinical laws are out of date. 


Overcoming tradition 


Through the centuries women have ex-. 
ercised great power from behind the scenes 
in the masculine-oriented societies of the 
Arab states, and of Iran, Greece, Turkey, and 
Cyprus. But in this generation, especially the 
past decade, women have been moving 
swiftly to the forefront in the professions, 
arta, and academic life. 

Women now hold key cabinet posts con- 
cerned with education and the welfare of 
‘women and children in Iran and Egypt, and 
many government jobs below cabinet level in 
the other Mideast and Mediterranean coun- 
tries. 

One key to women’s future roles in the 
Middle Rast may be marriage laws. Presi- 
dent Sadat of Egypt and his gracious hailf- 
English wife, Jihan Sadat, have supported 


legislation to introduce and encourage mono-. 
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‘Women bid for a place in the sun 


gamous marriage. The Sadats have met 
some unexpectedly tough resistance from 
Muslim traditionalists. 

This resistance has the cbvious approval of 
Col. Muammar al-Qaddafi, the Libyan 
leader, who at a debate in Cairo last year 
brought igetiooeciandnd wrath of a women’s 
audience w! spoke of the ‘physical 
inferiority" of the fair sex. ὸ 

On the Arabian peninsula, especially in 
Saudi Arabia and some of the Persian Gulf 
principalities, women are slowly rising above 
the subordinate role prescribed by traditional 
Islam, though they have far to go to achieve 
the status of liberated upper-income urban 
women of Mediterranean cities like Beirut, 
Athens, or Tunis. 

Only in North Africa, especially Libya and 
Algeria, and in some remote parts of Arabia 
Uke Oman and Yemen, have social revolu- 
Hons emancipated men while leaving women 
nominally liberated but actuaily still largely 
relegated to kitchen and nursery, with the 
occasional woman doctor, lawyer, or office 
worker excepted. 

Latin America is still a man’s preserve. 
Despite some very notable exceptions, in- 
eluding Arzentina’s new woman president, 
the rigid fac. of male dominance remains the 
order of the day. 

Particularly in rural areas, a woman is 
condemned to having child after child with 
Little prospect of escape. 

In some of the more progressive countries, 
including Argentina, Chile, Venezuela, and 
Mexico, women now are demanding — and 
getting, to some extent — equality with men, 
but this equality has its limits. The struggle is 
one against archaic conceptions of women's 
role, rather than against legal limitations. 
Such limitations exist, but the traditional 
Latin American concept of machismo, male 
superiority, is a stubborn problem. 


Fledgling groups sprout 

There are fledgling women's groups in 
Mexico, Colombia, and Argentina, but they 
are not the vocal, active groups as in the 
United States and Canada. 

“Moreover, they flounder in a sea of obstruc- 
tion and vast problems. There are very few 
women willing to stick out their necks to fight 
against male domination. 

‘Women find it generally hard to command 
the same salaries and the same jobs that men 
hola. Very few ever get to the top of the 
professions. Only in the arts, including 
journalism, is there a general openness as far | 
as employment for women goes. 

Future breakthroughs will probably come 
through a growing women’s campaign 

church restrictions on the use of 
birth-control methods. 

As African nations became independent, 
they granted women equal rights with men. 
But statutes on law books could not sweep 
away centuries-old traditions of a male- 
dominated society. 

Except for educated urban women who 
take advantage of their rights, life has not 
changed for the mass of African women. For 
them the village structure is as rigid as 
before. Women are still the field workers, 
water-bearers, and wood-gatherers. 

Conditions bearing on how women are 
treated vary from country to country. Some 
African nations are heavily overpopulated; 
others need a higher birth rate. 

But generally, added to male domination, a 
combination of some of the staggering prob- 
Jems facing third-world countries such as 
poverty, famine, lack of education, and slow 
economic development, mitigates against 
women gaining equal rights quickly. 


Organizations sought 


Those familiar with African problems are 
trying to establish more organizations such 
as women’s bureaus or committees on the 
status of women. Objectives of such organiza- 
tions vary with the nation in which they are 
located. Usually they try to deal with the 
most pressing problems of women and 
children. 

Also, these organizations are helping ilit- 
erate women to understand their rights — 
explaining the issues to them and showing 
them how to vote. 

“Fivery woman in the world wants 2 better 
life," says Sarale Ownes, an American 
expert on African women. ‘They want the 
same basic thing in Africa as elsewhere, 
whether they live in villages or cities. They 
will do any sort of extra work to pay school 
fees and educate their children. They will 
make and sell baskets to improve their 
family status. All women have this in 
common" 

African men, except for the most enlight- 
ened ones, fee] women should stay at home. 
They look upon young women as sex objects, 
thus immorality and prostitution are wide- 
spread in many African countries. 

In Africa, women almost universally are 
pata aera onan ὍΝ tha μὲς And job 
opportunities and benefits vary widely from 
country to country. 

Swaziland, a black enclave in South Africa, 
gives women six-weeks matemity leave. 


Many older African states have no such 


provision. “I think some would give men 
vnaternity benefits before women,” one Afri- 
can woman declared. 

West African states are more advanced in 
their treatment of working women. There the 
“mammies" control some trades and large 
markets. In this part of Africa educated 
women get equal rights in government jobs. 
But for the most part, African women have 
not yet emerged into upperrange govern- 


- ment posts, 


Upward mobility for women may be slow in 
Africa, but some progress is apparent. 
Nairobi University produced three women 
doctors of philosophy this year. 


Second of two parts 


oo 
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Stylish litte sports . =. ' 


From track to slope to corral to school, young 

fashion performance. Studded brushed-denim jacket and pants (right) take a big 
jead in fall fashion. They’re by Mitey Miss. Jacket, $11; pants, $10. Hooded 
sweatshirt (left) becomes fashionable in tweed polyester sweater. Cream colored 
with multihued flecks, by Justin Charles for $11. Center, geometric patterned 


sweater and cap available for $13 and $4.75, respectively. Prices may vary. 


By Phyllis Feldkamp 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


New York 

As a scouting foray into the stores, 
will demonstrate, prices of children’ 5 
clothes are up this year from 8 to 10 
percent. 

On the brighter side, most manufac- 
turers deserve credit for doing their 
utmost at least to give value for 
money. Fabrics are reasonably 
sturdy (and fabric content is duly 
identified on each garment along with 
the government-required permanent 
care label) and cuts are decently full. 
In fact, the quality of workmanship in 
general on clothes for young people is 
a cut above that for their elders. 
Unless you are shopping in the most 
cut-rate of outlet stores you will not 
find many of the wiggly seams and 


Taw, unfinished inside edges that are 
quite commonplace in lower-priced 
misses and women’s clothes. 

Styles of the staples for classroom 
and schoolyard — jackets, pants, 
skirts, sweaters, and dresses — are 
geared for the rough and tough wear 
they are going to take without looking 
overly utilitarian at it. 

From the lcoks of what is on the 
racks at the moment, American chil- 
dren will either be dressing like 
miniature figures from the world of 
sports or else will be deep into 
Western Americana, for those are the 
two main influences. 

The sweatshirt, for example, has 
emerged from its dreary gray lecker- 
room form. It has been translated into 
a top fashion zip-front jacket or 
sweater in stop red, bright yellow, 
blue, or dark green. Exercise pants 
often come to match — complete with 


athletes win first place for versatile 
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...in aoe A school clothes ... τ 
The lass at left wears a putt-sleeved suit trimmed in eyelet ince. _ 


moopy 
(center) comes in many colors from Danskin. It’s priced st $10.50. 
Turtieueck, $7.50. Young man (right) goes to the head of his class in 
plaid corduroy suit by Millbrook. Jacket, $16.50; pants, $11. Prices © 
may vary. 


School fashions 
give good value 


elastic at the ankles and a drawstring * pall uniform with striping on the arms 
at the waist. and large numerals on the back. The 
Benchwarmer jackets, thick wool team colors are usually 


bedroom _ 
knit cardigans with team stripes on’*"pink, yellow, or bine but the ‘night-- the midi hooha. 


the sleeves, and shawi-collared 
sweater coats are among other bor- 
rowings from the athletes. 

The sports bit goes on into bedtime, 
too. Some of the most entertaining 
slumberwear is fashioned like a foot- 


gowns and pajamas also come is red 
and in navy. 

That great leveler, the blue jean, 
shows no signs of abandoned 
this year and is thematic ina scheme 
of Western styles. The faded patch- 


. and winter's warmest coats. . ae 


There will be πὸ fashion bubbled: burst when these are'worn. At Heit," hooded ‘casi * 
- trimmed in stripes by Rainbow is a good warmer for this young lady. Τϑ wool and: 
‘nylon. Price $48. Nautical look (center) in navy wool by Solitare is replete with τοῦ ᾿ 
arm insignia, $42, Right, a young lady is sophisticated 

weap oes Snel ye ee ee Sag vod nok aren 7 Deer ee δδῆ,,. 
Prices may vary. 


~— and warm — in this plaid 


work jean with bib top and shirt 
jacket coverup is the je ne sais quoi of 
dungareedom this season.’ Also up 
there in children’s fashions is the 
studded denim jacket and pants, the 
denim flippy skixt (which teen-agers 
could find in knee length but would 
probably shorten), and denim or 
corduroy: Western-style jackets and 
jeans with calico ‘Patchwork appli- 
ques. 

The short-akirt-vs.-long-akirt di- 
lemma has not been introduced into 
. children's wear this season as no 
designer hazarded the mid-calf hem- 
line for the young, as παρροηθῦ re 


or embroiders them to suit herself. 
Bthnic looks are also booming. ‘The 


forever reHable, Le. the pea jacket, 

the camel polo cost, the blaer, the 
ated skirt, πα ther ταὶ αν ὃ dress 
sailor aut. ~ : 

; ; Ameng’ the Ariericanaisms.are pe- 
. riod styles for girls’ party dresses — 
‘eyelet-edged calico prints of ankle 
ag Ὁ Βυρθοῦει 5." 
‘tradition... 


high-school-age Aged s acceptance of 
skirts as a part of the everyday 
“growing. Girls ‘in the 


Making your pictures 


emerge in the darkroom 


By Barth Falkenberg 
Staff photographer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Last week an article on this page 
told how you could make your own 
camera. It was suggested that you go 
out and use your camera a half dozen 
times. Now it 15 time to develop your 
pictures and see what you came up 
with. 

As when you loaded your camera, 
use a room at night where light 
neither creeps in under the door nor 
comes in through the windows. Since 
water will be needed, try to use a 
room near the kitchen or bath. Or 
perhaps it will be Lapeer to work 
close to the laundry facilities. 


What you need 

‘The materials needed for the devel- 
oping are few. Some af them you 
might already have around your 
house: 

@ Four &by-10 developing trays 
(these may be purchased at a photo- 
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pans around the house that measure 
approximately this size that will do, 
but to use them they must be nonme- 
tallic. 

@ A Kodak Tri-Chempack (this 
also you will find at the photographic 
store). 

@ A smooth, nonporous working 
surface such as a piece of thick glass 
or formica, or even a small table 
tone with a piece af afl cloth will 

ο. 

Φ Asmallrubber squeegee. 

@ A reading lamp if the room in 
which you are working does not have 
an overhead light. 

Φ A thermometer for measuring 
water tempersture. 

e cane cup. 
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Tri-Chempack has these different 
chemicals in it: the developer, which 
makes the image on the paper visible; 
the acid bath, which stops the action 
of the developer; and the fixer, which 
preserves the image on the paper. 
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graphic store). You might have some — 


_ Now take one of the round pieces αἱ 
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In the first tray mix the packet of 
developer with eight ounces of 68 
degree F. water. Stir it until the 
powder is thoroughly dissolved. Fol- 
lowing the same procedure, mix the 
acid stop bath in the second and the 
fixer in the third. Fill the fourth tray 
with 68 degree F. water. 

You're all set to start developing. 
Like any other camera, the camera 
you made produces a negative. The 
first step is to develop this negative 
from which the positive canbe made, 


room lights and make sure that no 
other light is coming into the room, 


“places and ‘parts which are pure ΕἾ sheet: of ‘anexposed, uncut photo- . 
white. If there are no pure whites in graphic paper out of the package and © 
the negative, you’ve left it in the: seal it up. Submerge this piece of 
developer too long. This may tike-a paper into the pan of water and leave | 


Httle practice at first, but with a few 
tries it will become easier. ft 

you took six or more pictures so you 
will get, more experience in devel- 


“it there until itbecomes saturated. . 
Take it out and with the shiny side up | 
(this is ‘called the emulsion side), 
place it onto‘your’ 


"5 Now take.a negative from the water 
Take the developed negative out of and put it face down on the center of 
the first tray and dunk it into the stop the sheet of paper. Run your squeegee. . 
bath for only 10 to 15 seconds. Next over them so they stick together and 
put it into the third tray of fixerand have no air bubbles between them 
rinse your hands in the fourth tray of. Now turn on the overhead light or 4 
water. Dry your hands thoroughly: " lamp placed near the working surtace, 
This prevents fixer from being trans- for onesecond. . - 
ferred to the developer. Otherwise it. ‘Fake the .negative, off the paper. 
would be ruined in developing“your - Now.run the sheet of ‘paper through - 


next picture. the same steps .you. followed to pro- 
cess the negative. Pay attention only 
Turn on the light _ to what ia happening in the area which * 


Now if you want you can turnon a 
light to see a little better and inspect : 
the negative to see if it does in fact. 48-with the negative, leave your. 
have white places as well as very. fistinia in tea ἄδν ως εν carr aioe. 
dark ones. Make sure the package of, as it takes rich blacks. to. form. It 
photographic paper -with your other .. should not be too jong or the whites 
undeveloped negatives is ἃ . the: ᾿ 
sealed. ὁ. 

After taking a look at 
negative, you should be able to ell fit 7 
was developed too long. If it is.onthe too dark,-use the same negative to 
light side with no deep rich blacks, . make another print and develop.it for 

the next one a little longer. If less time: If your first attempt was too 
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᾿ς ‘Turn out the light and develop the Ling eescee 

other exposed sheets of round paper ‘ff after afew prints ‘have been 
in the same way. Once they have.all - made, nothing’ seemato be happening; . 
been developed, wait until the last one try turning ‘on ‘the light-for a little: 
is in the fixer for at least three . longer than one second. .. 
mimutes, then put all of them into the -. Ones you have made thie tinal prints 
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Parent and child 


Morais start 
in the home 


ΒΥ Cynthia Parsons 


President Ford, in his first 
address to the United States Con- 
gress, stated what is true for all 
peoples in all nations: 

“If we can make effective and 
earlier use of the moral and 
ethical wisdom of the centuries in 
today's complex society, we will 
prevent more crime and corrup- 
tion than all the policemen and 
prosecutors ...can ever de 
ter."” 

Then he added what also is true 
in every land, ‘This is a job that 
must begin at home, not in Wash- 
ington." 

Yes, the job of learning moral 
and ethical wisdom — both per- 
sonal and professional integrity 
— is the job of the home and not of 
educational or correctional in- 
stitutions. 5 
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Parents can start by sharing 
with their children what went 
wrong not only in the United 
States but in several other nations 
at the highest levels of govern- 
ment. 

The parent who excuses the 
wrongdoing of one official by 
saying the same things weré done 
by others is teaching a false 
mora! lesson. If not immediately 
resisted by the child, it will 
require that he learn for himself 
that wrong done by others doesn't 
make it right for us." 

The parent who excuses the 
wrongdoing of officials by saying 
that hidden evil forces have been 
at work, fails to teach his children 
that they must learn to live by 
their own high code of conduct, no 
matter what suggestions for 
doing otherwise come to them. 
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The parent who excuses the 
wrongdoing of officials by saying 
they were duped by others, fails 
to teach his children to search 
their own thoughts and to live by 
their own moral codes, no matter” 
what those around them are 
doing. 

It’s possibie that parents: ‘who. 
have been successful embezzlers 
may teach their children how to 
embezzle and actually imbue 
them with a rationale for why 
embezzling 15 a good way to get 
money. 

Tt’s possible, too, for those par 
ents who have always spent only 
what they have honestly earned, 
to teach their children how to be 
good earners, careful spenders, 


and hence lessen to zero any: 


temptation for their children to. 
become bank robbers or embezz- 
iers when they are grown. 

A £ « : 

All children are going to grow 
up with other children who live 
with different moral codes. They 
are going to live in communities 
where some portion of the popu- 
jJation does not live within the law. 
They may even live in a home 
where honesty is strictly adhered 
to in some instances but set aside 
in others. (The corporate execu- 
tive who by day 15 trying to ‘‘fix"’ 
prices and by evening 18 teaching 
his children to obey the Ten 
Commendments.) 

Parents who, as they drive 
around city streets and super 
highways, keep up a constant 
stream of abuse toward other 
drivers on the road, are sowing 
some very wild seeds. They are 
teaching their children to be ag- 
gressive and dangerous drivers. 
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Often it's these same parents 
who are driving in excess of the 
speed Umit, rushing through yel- 
low signals, dashing into illegal 
parking areas. 

The child who says a lovely 
prayer with daddy every night, 
and whe Is preached at by daddy 
and mommy about being good 
and loving God and all His chil- 
dren, has most of that entirely 
wiped oyt with one trip fom 
home to the grocery store. 

And what 4 shame, Becauee it 
adds to that child’s lessons yet to 
be relearned when he's an adult. 

There are hundreds of laws 
governing how we should drive. 
Schools can teach them. The 
police can enforce them. But the 
ethical conduct of young drivers 
has been taught by their parents 
— mostly by example. 

And so it is with all the laws 
governing personal and official 
conduct. The home is responsibie 
for the behavior of the children. 
Parents teach obedience. Parents 
are the example. They set the 
tone. 
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Killebrew can still hit 


By Phil Elderkin 


There is a tendency to want to 
call Harmon Killebrew of the 
Minnesota Twins an over-age 
‘destroyer. This is partly because 
ofthis age (38) and partly because 
he-played in only 69 games last 
season because of injuries. 
“Killebrew is an almost gentle 
_man, except when he has a bat in 
Iisvyhands. He has hit more home 
ruos than any right-handed slug- 
ger-in the history of the American 
League. 
᾿ ‘Ifthe plays two more years, and 
he. talks as though he may play 
longer, 600 career home rums do 
not appear beyond his grasp. But 
as: a slugger he is more mortar 
than rifle; more Babe Ruth than 
- “Unlike most home run hitters 
το ἅτινα the ball out of the park, 
Harmon jerks it out. He seems to 
hit everything as though there isa 
10-story butiding where second 
base should be and that somehow 
he inust get the ball over it. 
a 


. Bome of his higher and longer 
honiers have come down with 
tomorrow's weather them. 
And if the pitcher gets the ball up 
to him, even if it’s close to the 
chin, he has the kind of quick 
wrists that can deposit it in the 
bleachers. 

Yet Killebrew claims he is not a 
natural hitter. 

“To me, hitting is a very un- 
natural thing,” he said. “Even 
though I've always done fairly 
well at it, I've always had to work 
at it. There has to be a relation- 
ship between the eye and home 
plate and when you lose that 
relationship you have the begin- 
nings of a slump. 

“When I go up to the plate, for 
éxample, I’m not generally trying 
to hit a home run, unless the 
‘situation dicatates it,” he contin- 
ued. “I'm just trying to hit the 
ball hard — somewhere. Under 
those conditions, I know I'm going 
to get my share of hits. 

“Nobody can explain it, put 
hitting is a very streaky thing. 
You're always looking for a 
groove that feels comfortable and 
when you find it you can usually 
hit anything. But you can also lose 
itovernight and then you can’t hit 
anything. At least not safely.” 
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On any other American League 
franchise except the Twins, Kill- 
ebrew would probably have a 
permanent job as his team's 
designated hitter. But since Min- 
nesota has a terrific hitter in Tony 


Instant women’s crew champs—just 


By Ross Atkin 


Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


It took a while for Sharon Vassiere's 
parents to understand why their 
daughter was spending her summer 
around the Boston University boat- 
house. ᾿ 

Sharon had gotten her diploma in 
June, but instead of looking for a job, 
she was rowing a shell along the 
Charles River with a bunch of coeds. 

Mr. Vassiere had to wonder if all 
the hard-earned money he spent on 
tuition and housing fees over four 
years had floated right on out into 
Boston Harbor. 

Hardly. ἡ 
‘Of her experiences on the BU 
national champion women’s crew 
team, Sharon says: 
will remember about college long 
after I leave here, not my classes.” 

The feeling is shared by the other 
members of. the four-oared crew 
which will race against the sports 
international powers in the World 
Rowing Championships, which get 
underway Thursday (Aug. 29) in 
Lucerne, Switzerland. 

Less than two years ago, Boston 
University. didn't even have a 
women’s crew. Since then, the 40 
coeds who piorieered the school's 
rowing program have received an 
undreamed of education. 


Sense of discovery 

Many of the women who first came 
out for the team in the fall of 1972 had 
never participated in any sport be- 


fore. For them, rowing has led toa . ἃ 


succession of discoveries. 
They have discovered the cam- 
araderie developed in agonizing 
workouts -and tested in the com- 
petitive crucible. They have discov- 
ered that thelr athletic potential is far 
greater than they had ever imagined. 
Betsy Hochberg, an art history 
mejor, i5 one of the crew members 
with no previous athletic background. 
Now she’s a strong crew advocate. ‘'T 
love it, feeling my body work, getting 
the most out of it, pushing it,” she 
says. ‘I'm happier with myzelf now, 


and J know I will] never stop doing 


some kind of sport.” 


“This is what I - 


Oliva, who can’t play the field at 
all because of injuries, Harmon 
has dtvided his time between first 
base and pinch-hitting. 

‘frankly, I've always won- 
dered what it would be like to be a 
part-time player and if I could 
handle it,” he said. “Two of my 
theories are that not everybody 
can be a relief pitcher and not 
everybody can pinch hit. 

“Well, I've found that I can 
come in off the bench cold and 
make contact,”” he continued. “It 
requires a lot of self-discipline. 
It's tough to concentrate on 8. 
pitcher through a whole game if 


Harmon Killebrew 


you aren't sure you're ever going 
to have to face him. But if you can 
teach yourself to do it, you've got 
a much better chance of getting a 
hit.”” 

In his first 23 times as a pinch- 
hitter this season, Killebrew had 
10 hits, including two home runs 
and seven runs batted in. 
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While Killebrew has never said 
that he'd like to be traded, he 
probably would not fight such a 
move. The Boston Red Sox, who 
have not had a permanent desig- 
nated hitter since they released 
Orlando Cepeda, have always 
been interested in the Twins’ 


* slugger. 


And Harmon has kept them 
interested by hitting 36 home runs 
at Fenway Park. He has, of 
course, also dented Boston's short 
left field wall for doubles or long 
singles on at least 50 other occa- 
sions. 

Anyway, if Red Sox owner Tom 
Yawkey is interested, the number 
to call in Minnesota is (612) 854- 
4040. 


The BU crew already has a small, 
but faithful group of alumni, mostly 
women who quit the team after tiring 
of the 6 a.m. practice sessions. They 
still feel close to the team and have 
supported it financially. 

At budget prices 

If the club had as much money as 
enthusiasm, it would have been rich 
long ago. The squad started off in 
poverty and has scrambled for pen- 
nies ever since. In fact, because the 
team didn't achieve varsity status 
until this summer, it went unfunded 
by the university. 

The women have enviously eyed the 
$35,000 budget of the men’s team. This 
year they will probably get a $5,000 
piece of the financial pie. And even 
though this is just a small slice of the 
athletic budget, all indications are 
that more will be forthcoming. Under 
the new ‘'Title IX" regulations, the 
women can expect equal funding by 
1976, if not earlier. 

While all this bodes well for the 
future of BU's women athletes, more 
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Borg—he’s in the money! 


bd By Larry Eldridge 


Sports writer of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Chestnut Hill, Mass. 


All week Bjorn Borg kept saying he 
was tired, and in match after match 


- his opponents seemed ready to put 


him out of his misery. Each time he 
was on the brink, however, the blond 
18-year-old Swedish Teen Angel 
pulled an escape act worthy of Houd- 
ini. And when it was all over, he 
emerged as the youngest winner in 


᾿ *the 47-year-history of the U.S. Pro 


‘Tennis Championships. 

Borg’s daily brushes with disaster 
began in the quarterfinals with Marty 
Riessen serving for the match in the 


. Second set. He broke Riessen’s ser 


. Vice, won the tiebreaker, then over- 


‘es powered his 32-yearold foe until] the 
latter retired exhausted with the 


Score 46, 7-6, 5-0. 
That match was a breeze, though, 


_ €ompared to the semifinal against 


Jan Kodes. Borg won the first two 


. Sets, but the 1978 Wimbledon cham- 
. Pion from Czechoslovakia dominated 


the next two and took a 5-1 lead in the 
finale. 

Facing what looked like certain 
elimination, Borg showed once again 
why his countrymen have dubbed him 
The Iceman. Three times Kodes 

᾿ served for the match and Borg broke 
him every time, going on to win 7-6, 6- 
0, 1-6, 2-6, 7-6 in the most exciting duel 
anyone has seen at Longwood Cricket 
Club in a long time. 


Plays better when down 


After all this, the final against Tom 
Okker was almost anticlimax, but 
Borg still managed to give his fans a 
few anxious moments. Down 52 in 
the first set he broke the Dutchman 
twice to pull even, fell behind 640 on 
his own serve then saved five set 
points and eventually won still an- 
other tlebreaker. 

Okker seemed to lose heart there- 
after as Borg romped to victory 7-6, 6- 
1, 6-1, adding this title to the French 
and Italian championships he won 
earlier in the year and banking $16,000 
to push his 1974 winnings over 
$150,000. 

“You have to be lucky fo win a 
tournament like this," Borg said 
when asked about all the close calls. 
“Tf I was unlucky, Riessen would 
have beaten me. And for sure Kodes 
should have beaten me. 

“I don't mind being down 5-1," he 
added. ‘Of course it’s better to be up, 
but for some reason I seem to play 
much, much better when I’m down. 
Maybe I concentrate more.”’ 


U.S.-Aussie monopoly ended 


Okker, now 30, had been looking 
forward to his fist meeting ever with 
the game’s newest prodigy but he 
isn't that anxtous for a rematch. 

“That's the first time I've played 
him, and I hope it's the last,”’ he said 


money won't necessarily bring with it 
the same happiness or success the 
present team enjoys. Part of the thrill 
of achieving has come in surmounting 
the seemingly insurmountable ob- 
staciles — building a team from 
scratch. 

“Sure it will be great to have the 
university’s financtal supoort,"' says 
Vassiere, the team's captain. ‘But I 
wonder if the women two years from 
now will have the same motivation or 
incentive that we have had. I wonder 
if it will be as exciting or as stimu- 
lating. The fun has gone hand-in-hand 
with the hardships." 


Surprise! we won 

When 20 female students first joined 
forces 17 months ago to start the 
informal program, they not only were 
without money, but without equip- 
ment, a coach, and practice facilities. 

Dan Bakinowski, a 1972 BU gradu- 
ate and a former national champion 
oarsman, was contacted. The women 
insisted that he become their coach. 
Bakinowski volunteered his services 


By Barth J. Falkenberg, staff photographer 


with a smile at the presentation 
ceremonies. 

The field for this year's tournament 
mirrored the changing face of tennis 
from a U.S.-Australian monopoly to a 
truly worldwide sport. Absent for one 
reason or another were the Aussies 
who had dominated it in the recent 
past — Rod Laver, Ken Rosewal), and 
John Newcombe. But those on hand 
still represented most of the top 
players in the game today — and a 


add water 


even though other coaches told him it 
would be impossible to take a team, 
train it, then race it in one season. 

But that’s exactly what Bakinowski 
did. Since none of the women had ever 
rowed before, he put them through 8 
rigorous cram course, which included 
lifting weights and running stairs in 
addtion to the endless rowing. 

In their very first try, the women 
were entered in the Eastern Sprints, 
which they won to surprise everyone, 
most of all themselves. A trip to the 
nationals in Philadelphia was can- 
celled when money ran out. 

This year the nationals were even 
harder to get to, since they were held 
in Oakland. The women were not so 
much picked to make the trip as they 
were weeded out. Those who could 
scrape the $500 air fare together were 
the ones chosen. 

No one makes that kind of in- 
vestment without seriously hoping for 
a return on it, which, of course, they 
did. The next step will be to collect 
more interest on this initial in- 
vestment in Lucerne. 


Byorn Borg 


wide variety of different nationalities. 

The major early casualty was top- 
seeded Stan Smith. who was upset in 
the second round by little known Jun 
Kamiwazumi of Japan. 

By the time the 64-player field was 
pared to eight for the quarterfinals 
there were just two Americans left — 
Riessen and Arthur Ashe — and no 
Australians. The other six repre- 
sented as many different countries — 
Borg, Okker. Kodes, llie Nastase of 
Romania, Guillermo Vilas of Ar- 
gentina, and Ismail ΕἸ Shafei of 
Egypt. 

A potential Borg-Nastase final went 
by the boards when the Romanian 
firebrand was beaten by Vilas, who 
came into this tournament as the 
hottest player on the circuit with 
victories in four of his last six events. 
Meanwhile Borg was ousting Riessen, 
Okker was eliminating ©! Shafei, and 
Kodes was beating Ashe to assure 
that for the first time sonce 1934 
neither an American nor an Austra- 
lian would be in the final. 


Prima donna routines 

Okker demolished Vilas in the 
semis, showing all the speed, craft, 
and finesse which had earned him the 
No. 2 seeding as he drop-shotted and 
angied the Argentinian into submis- 
sion in straight sets, 6-4, 6-3. 6-2. 

The Dutchman started out the same 
way against Borg, but it wasn't long 
before the golden-haired young Swede 
with the two-fisted backhand and a 
seemingly endless supply of energy 
took command. 

Borg's victory was a popular one 
with the crowd, and a fortunate one 
for the tournament in general, taking 
attention away as it did from some 
typical tennis prima donna incidents 
which marred play earlier in the 
week, 

Seventh-seeded Manuel Orantes of 
Spain defaulted early in his third 
round match claiming a change in the 
starting time had upset his schedule, 
Riessen got into a shouting match 
with a heckler just before his walkout 
against Borg. and Vilas kept bicker- 
ing with the press because he said the 
sound of their typewiters bothered 
him. 

All of which led interested spectator 
Red Auerbach of Boston Celtics fame 
to come up with the week's best 
observation. 

“These guys act like they don't get 
any money for this,”’ he said. 


Henry Aaron, the Atlanta Braves 
slugger who broke Babe Ruth's ca- 
reer home run record one week into 
the 1974 season, is a longshot to return 
as a player in 1975. ‘‘The chances are 
about a thousand to one against it,” 
Henry said, ‘‘unless someone wants to 
come up with a bundle of money." 
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It pays to shop around 


for banking 


By Jeff McCulloch 
Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Boston 

“We're a full-service bank,'’ a com- 
mercial bank advertises. 

“ighest rate of interest allowed by 
law on passbook savings,"" Says a 
savings and loan association. 

Is there really any difference In 
banking services? 

Consumers looking for the best 
place to put their money or float a 
loan should know what different kinds 
of financial institutions really have to 
offer. Banks are different. And shop- 
ping around can earn you extra 
money on deposited savings. 

There are two broad categories of 
banks — commercial banks and thrift 
institutions. 

Commercial banks, as the name 
implies, were founded primarily to 
serve the needs of commerce. Amer- 
ica's earliest banks, chartered in the 
1700's, were commercial banks. 

Today, commerciai banks may be 
chartered at either the state or na- 
tional level. They have in recent years 
expanded their services to include 
more business from individuals. 


Citizens served 

Thrift institutions consist of mutual 
savings banks and savings and loan 
associations. The first mutual savings 
banks were founded in 1816 to meet a 
need for a place where private citi- 
zens could deposit their money. In 
early years, commercial banks 
avoided the small sums 
involved in individual banking. 

All mutual savings banks are char- 
tered by the states in which they are 
located. There are 17 states with 
mutual savings banks — - most of them 
in the Northeast. 

The first savings and loan associ- 
ation was founded in Philadelphia in 
1831. Although the savings and loan 
associations accepted savings, paid 
interest, and made loans like the 
savings banks, the emphasis in the 
early years was on lending rather 
than savings. 


Owned by members 

the years, however, sav- 
ings and loan associations and sav- 
ings banks have grown more alike in 
function. 

Credit unions are not banks, but 
they perform some of the same 
functions — that is, they accept 
savings and make loans. A credit 
union is organized under state or 
federal law and owned by its mem- 
bers. Members must be people who 
have a common bond — such as 
working for the same company, be- 
longing to the same organization, or 
living in the same community. Only 
members may save at or borrow from 
a credit union. 

Many commercia] banks refer to 


Buyer brief 
Building-term glossary 


If you need to talk about a building 
project to those in the home building 
and repair trades and you don't know 
a cornice from a girder, you might be 
heiped by a publication from the U.S. 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

Single copies of the ‘Homeowner's 
Glossary of Building Terms” can be 
obtained free by writing to Consumer 
Information, Pueblo, Colo. 81000. 


service 


” themselves 85 “full-service banks.” 


That is, they can offer thelr custom- 
ers checking accounts, a3 well as 
savings accounts and safe-deposit 
boxes. They have broader lending 
powers than thrift institutions too. 

Thrift institutions, on the other 
hand, deal primarily with savings 
accounts and individual loans, par- 
ticularly home ioans. 


A spokesman for the U.S. League of 
Savings Associations explains the be- 
sic difference: 

“We [savings and lean associ- 
ations] call ourselves a specialty shop 
and we call the commercial banks a 
department store.” 

Basic services offered by com- 
mercial and savings banks, savings 
and ioan associations, and credit 
unions include various categories of 
deposits and Joans. 

Checking accounts can, in general, 

be offered only by commercial banks. 
‘These accounts pay no interest. Many 
banks have a service charge, usually 
ona per-check basis. They may offset 
these charges with interest-like credit 
based on an account’s average bal- 
ance. Other banks have minimum- 
balarice accounts, on which there isno 
service charge, provided a minimum 
balance (typically $100) is main- 
tained. Free checking accounts have 
neither minimum balance nor service 
charge, but many require that the 
customer maintain a minimum bal- 
ance in 4 savings or bank credit-card 
account. ᾿ 


Certificates issued 


Savings accounts come in various 
types, but virtually all pay interest. 
Savings and loan associations and 
savings banks are authorized to pay 
one-fourth of 1 percent more interest 
on most types of accounts than are 
commercial banks. 

Term certificates are issued to 
savers who agree to leave their funds 
on deposit for a specific period of 
ime. The interest rate generally 
increases with the length of the term. 
Thrift institutions get the same one- 
fourth of 1 percent interest advantage 
as on regular and special savings 
accounts. 

A special type of account offered in 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
only is the negotiable order of with- 
drawal (NOW) account. This is a 
savings account which can pay a 
maximum rate of interest of 5 per 
cent. The customer can write nego- 
tiabie orders of withdrawal — with- 
drawal orders, payable to third par- 
Hes, that function like checks. This 
type of account can be offered by all 
banks and thrift institutions in the two 
states where it is legal. (Federal law 
prevents this type of account from 
spreading to other states.) 


Dividends paid 


Savings in credit unions are ac- 
tually in the form of shares in the 
corporation. Earnings on the shares 
are called dividends instead of inter- 
est. Unlike interest, the percentage of 
dividend earnings cannot be pre- 
dicted in advance. A credit union can 
only tell what it paid at the end of the 
last dividend period and what it hopes 
to pay at the end of the current 
dividend period. 

Interest rates on loans have no 
federal controis, unlike interest rates 
on deposits, which are controlled by 
the FDIC. Some states have usury 
laws which set ceilings on loan rates, 
but other states allow rates to be set 
by the forces of the market. 

For this reason, officials of both 
commercial banks and thrift in- 


moneywise 
The boom in the ‘deep-discount’ bond market 


By Robert Edwards 


“Deep-discount bonds” is a 
term heard frequently during 
these days of record interest 
rates. Deep-discount bonds repre- 
sent a financial phenomenon not 
seen to the current degree before. 
They represent a reaction to 
competitive interest rates. First, 
a few definitions and back- 
ground: 

Corporate and negotiable 
United States Treasury Bonds 
represent fixed-dollar obligations 
of companies and the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. When bonds are first 
issued, they yield an interest rate 
competitive with similar issues 
far long-term money. Coupon or 
bearer bonds receive their inter- 
est when the coupons are clipped 
and retumed to the agent for 
payment on the regular dates 
noted. Registered bonds are is- 
sued in the names of the buyers. 
At each interest date, the com- 
pany sends registered bond- 
holders a check for their interest. 

Bond interest is stated in dol- 
lars for a $1,000 bond, such as $50 
annual interest. Such @ rate rep- 
resents a 5 percent return if the 
bond ts actually sold for $1,000. 


The original selling price may be 
@ few dollars more or iess than 
the $1,000 face value of the bond to 
match the actual interest to 2 
competitive bid. Regardless of 
the coupon or stated interest rate 
of the bond, the issuing company 
is obligated to pay $1,000 to the 
owner when the bonds are re- 
deemed at maturity. 

Many bonds include a callable 
feature that permits the company 
to redeem the bonds at some date 
before maturity, usually by pay- 
ing a premium. 

Bonds far below their 
face value in today’s market are 
called ‘‘deep-discount” bonds. 
Some may be selling at a 50 
percent or greater discount — a 
$1,000 bond for 8600, for example. 
Here's why: 

Suppose a bond issued by XYZ 
Company in 1940 carries a $40 
coupon. When the bond was is- 
sued, the 4 percent interest rate 
may have been a good return. 
But, today with a prime rate 
between 11 and 12 percent, no one 
would pay $1,000 for a bond that 
returned only $40 each year. So, if: 
the owner of the X¥Z Company's 
bond wanis to sell it, he must 
discount it — that is, sell it for 


What happens to-$1,000 


in various kinds of savings: accounts 


Savings banks and. savings and. loan. @SS0-- 
ciations are allowed ‘to pay one-quarter of 1 
percent more interést on savings than com-_. — 
mercial banks to.comperisate, for the fact ᾿Ξ 
that thrift institutions ‘are ποῖ allowed to offer -- 
as many-services as commercial banks. How 
much difference does that make for you? 


That depends on how. much money you put ~ 


into your account and how long you. leave it 
there. If you put’$1,000 into a‘regular pass-' 
book account at.a-thrift institution and an- 
other $1,000 into “a ‘regular passbook ac-' 
count at a commercial bank, ‘here is what 
you will have at the énd of different. periods 
of time, assuming ‘you leave the money un- ᾿ 
touched, that both banks pay the maximum 
allowable rate of interest and compounded it-__ 
daily, and that interest rates stay the same: 


Regular’ passbook 


Thrift institution . Commercial bank : 
Years (at 5% percent) - (at 5 percent) Difference . 
1 $1,054.60 - - _ $1,052.00 $ 2.60 . 
2 $1,112.33 $1,106.70 $ 5.63. 
5 $1,304.91: - $1,288.48 $16.43 ᾿ 
1. $1,702.79 - $1,660.17 $42.62 
0-day special notice accounts 
Thrift institution ᾿ Commercial bank εν 
Years (at 5% percent) (δὲ 5% percent) _Difference 
1 ; - $1,059.18 ᾿ $1,056.54 4.264. 
2 41,123.66 - $1,117.97 $ 5.69 
5 $1,333.05 . $1,316.51 $16.54 © 
10 ‘ $1,777.03 $1,733.18 $43.85 
1-year term certificate 
_ Thrift institution © Commercial bank = ΣΑΙ 
Years (at 6% percent) (at 6 percent) _—Difference’ 
1 $1,068.12. . $1,062.72 $ 540 
2 $1,140.88 $1,129.37 . $11.51 
5 $1,390.26 $1,355.46 $34.80 
10 $1,932.81 . $1,837.28 $95.53 
4-year term certificate 
Thrift institution ~ Commercial bank: 
Years (at 74 percent) (at 74% percent) _—Difference 
4 $1,355.45 $1,341.78 $13.67 
5 $1,462.53 - - - $1,444.11 $18.42 - 
10 $2,138.98 $2,085.46 $53.52 - 


stitutions advise customers to shop 
around for loans. 

Certain types of loans may be more 
readily available at some institutions 
than others, however. Spokesmen for 
thrift institutions point out that they 
specialize in home-mortgage loans to 
individuals. At commercial banks, 
these spokesmen say, individuals are 


Credit unions have their own spe- 
elalty: 
“A credit union is generally in the 


, managing 
director of the Credit Union National 
Association. 


And, he adds, credit unions can. 


generally offer these loans at a lower 
cost than other financial institutions. 


less than the face value to yield a 
compettive return. Bonds are 
traded much like shares of stock 
in today’s money markets. For 
ease of calculation, suppose a 
competitive rate 15 10 percent for 
corporate bonds with a rating 
comparable to the XYZ Company 
bond. For a current yield of 10 
percent, the bond would sell for 
only $400 instead of $1,000. 


A second factor affects the 
price of bonds, however. Since the " 
XYZ Company is obligated to pay 
the bond owner $1,000 at matur- 
ity, the bond will typically be 
worth something more than the 
simple annual yield. For ex- 
ample, suppose the XYZ bonds 
were due to mature in 1984. Over” 
the 10 years the bond could be 
expected to increase in value at 
the rate of §60 each year on'a 
straight-line basis. Actually, due 
to compound interest, the in- - 
“crease in value due to approach- 


' ing maturity is not an equal rate 


and will usually be taken from a 
bond interest book. Thus, a deep-. - 
discount bond will be quoted with . 
two values — current yield and 
yield to maturity. : 


Deep-discount bonds are ποῦ 


-opportunity to invest for fixed 


Most credit unions are restricted by 
law to charging no more than 12 
percent annual percentage rate. 


Basis for comparison 


But, Mr. Wegner says, credit untons 
make very few loans for periods 
beyond five years, 

Customers who shop for loans’ 
should be aware of the truth-in- 
lending law. It requires that all 
interest rates be quoted in terms of 
annual percentage rate. This is a rate 
that takes into account the fact that a 
borrower does not have use of all the 
money he borrows for the full term. of 
the loan. (In other words, once he. 
starts to pay back the loan, he no 
longer has use of all the money he 
borrowed.) 

‘Perhaps the most important aspect 
ee ΒΑΠΟΔΙ Der centage χαῖο 1 Saat i 

to directly com- 


likely to be called, as_the call 
price usually exceeds the face 
value. A company would ordinar- ᾿ 
lly buy the bonds in the open 
market and retire futiire obliga- 
tions at a discount rather than 
call the bonds. 

Liquidity and ately are two ὁ 
prime requisites of bonds to be 
‘considered for income, capital 
gain, or both. Ligitidity means the 
bonds are generally known and a 
market exists for trading them. 
Safety involves the stability of the ᾿ 
conipany, its earnings, and how 
many other debts the company 
may be obligated to La Bonds 
are rated according to their 
safety by two services. The high- 
est bond rating is AAA or Aaa. _ 

_During times of high -interest 
deep-discount bonds offer therare | 


dollar return at a substantial rate 
plus a potential for capital appre- 
elation. That’s a _ combination 
hard to beat. ᾿ 
A Wetnesday column 
_ Readers are invited to tond 


questions to Moneywise, Box 
mas on ee 


- 


- bother. 


brows . ... and that Jt would-be sheer 
folly; to “tamper with ‘them to. the 
slightest extent. T will appreciate 11 
“-you will leave them 


from you further."’ - © 


showman Minnelli recognizes that at, 
the moment daughter Liza’ 5 star is iri 


joint: interview they winningly | ex 
Liza.telling some ‘of. the, ‘pithy things : 
her father taught her: - 


“acting 15. hearing something for " 
the first time. And Sanya have to. 


Row. $8.95. ᾿ 
Before Billie Jean King, women 


them to sweat. 
What makes her autoblography sig- 
nificant is that Mrs. King isn't just a 


a public figure of enormous irnpact in 


News about Billie Jean King is 
for "ΜΒ..." “Sports Mlustrated,". “Va- 
riety," and “Wortune.”” 


of.tape between plane flights. and 
gulped bites, and finally condensed 
into book form. It pays little heed to 
“ matters of form, digresssing from the 
1972 Israeli Olympic massacre: (she 
.was “shattered’’) to her assessment, 
of.Chris Evert’s tennis concentration 
(‘‘total,”’ she says enviously in thie 
space of two paragraphs. ὺ ᾿ 

But somehow it all fits together. 


‘ refreshingly noncalculated way- . 
In 1964 Mrs. King decided to be- 
come the No.’ 1 woman tennis player 


public with the announcement that 
eats foie eee ee 


ὃ former Australian Davis Cup player, 


with a réputation for developing 
world class talent.” δ 
“It was scary,” she. says. “T could 


have. stayed for years right at the: 


level I was then (4th in the world) 


Later, in 1971: when the .No. 1 
ranking finally came, Mrs. Kiiig.won- 
rer Rad ara 


= politics, ‘the - effect becomes: rather 


“Please beHleve me when Fsay that ; 
there's not the slightest thing to worry - 
about in connection -with her eye-. 


alone, and - 
will assume this to be 80 imless I hear. ΐ 


: But affectioriate father’ and shrewd _foretront ithe book apparent. 


the ascendant, and he starts right in " 
plugging a picture thay’ve been work- ° 
ving of together. In ‘the format ofa | 


press their regard for each other, with ἢ 


: communicate with more people’. 
δε but . the .very: fact that I was 


athletes only glowed. Mra. King made - 
it permissible — > polite. even - - for 


Wiss feces player δασχηοιες. She is ἡ 


the fields of women’s rigtits, sports . 
politics, éntertainment, and business. . 


“Billie Jean” was spewed onto reels ᾿ 


in the world, She made herintentions =~ 


 —- not’ exact 
Folly woo' 


dominated his broken marriages. His 


made those great: old movies work'as. 
well as they did. . 


- Roderick Nordell, assistant - 
chief editorial writer, is a former 
Monitor book editor. soto 


became Number One. I'd be able to 


Number One had put up a barrier. 
between. me and other people that 
none of us could break down.” 

If the barrier has timbled slightly, 
it has been in her role as spokesperson 


-guch personal odds and ends as her 
abortion (‘I don’t expect everybody 


‘grist ᾿ to accept whatl did"); her reportedly 
‘rocky marriage to tennnis entrepre- - 


neur-lawyer Larry King (‘ ‘He's got 
his career and I’ve got thine, and’ 
they’re like two big intersecting cir-_ 
cles. At those points where they meet: 
everything is. me -and. the 
women's - liberation’: movement. - 
(What really counts is for us to be 
‘able to falfill ‘our. potential in ‘what- 
ever way we choose.’')*.. Ἢ 

‘The only issues the book stays away 


᾿ from ‘completely are the stickier: 


subjects of ‘lesbianism in women's 
tennis and drugs‘in athletics.’ 


- "Tf thére is a real wealiéss fo “ἘΠΕ: 
Jean,"" it is that’ Mrs. King 16 an-on-:~ 
going personality, continuously: 
changed by events and har. book is 


. Sports, “hag hit the idweetangs, ‘to 
mixed ‘reviews; and Chris Evert has” 
laid. legitimate claim: (with Wimble- 
don and U.S. Clay Court nea) toher 
Number Οὐδ position:-’ 

What comes maxtt Poiitics? Tele- 


nia Sslont. 


Cheek, back with mé it about i0 


_ years, ”” Mrs. : Riageartise: 


Poems: power on ἃ small-scale ὁ 


To Open: Poems, by Samuel"Men- . 


ashe. New York: Viking. $6.95. _ 
The art.of Samuel Menashe ts'a 
jeweler's art; his poems are small, 


precision-cut, gem-like, and give off.. ἐν 


little sparks and splinters of flame. 


' His subjects arise from the seasons, ° - 


from sleep and dreams, from ‘love,’ 


ἐξ A provetb as if trom the Rubtyat: 


friendship, remembered parents, and τ: The shri 


intimations of his own mortality. 


What impresses.in the iidividual’ ~¥ 


“Poems is thelr laser-beam intensity. 


Asample hatiru: 
Between bare boughs - 
One star decrees _ 
Winter clarity. ; 

A tiolst saying: : 


A:pot poured out 
Fulfilis its spout. 


_> @ Construct to:-réad again with hetgh- 
- tened’atterition... Menashe intends ‘no 


: a singl 
: ἀπὸ κα kept exelustvely to one cornet 
_ OF the’ mouth: — ‘agi 88 deeply Επν 


Foe eras ἐ τὸ 


oT τὰ τῷ τὸ ee 


τι ERS Aa αι Ἐπ τ πὸ : 


τι τε 


ba kara g 


# 


eee ὅ 
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- 
* 


ed 
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OF 
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“, Write a personal ‘niemoir after onky: | ᾿ 


_ America's 8. hs . 


~ singing : 


* American Folk Ῥοσαγ: An. oo 
thology; by Duncan ‘Emrich. ‘Bos- ᾿ 


ton: ee ee ae 


hymns (in the Sacred ‘Harp “collec- 
tion), and the songs of the Mormon 
settlers who, unable to afford horses’ 
~~ and wagons, 
Utah in the 1850's. 


Folk songs were the unwritten at 


immortalized by word of mouth. ' ἢ 
And although — ampere 


walked 1,300 miles to “Appaiat 


a Engiand; Some scholars say it was a 
the satire.on the intrigues of the Tudor ᾿ 
the . ‘court. 


: had any. musical training and many 


Our Parent — The Siate: The 

Juvenile Justice System and How it 

Works, by Patrick T. Murphy. New 
York: Viking Press. $8.95. 


By David Mutch 
" If there were a Lewis Carroll award 


; -Funaways, negiected and abused kids, 


abandoned ones, and delinquents — 

‘and puts them im institutions that 

harm them. 5 

The state in his title is Mlinois, but 

most others operate in the same way. 
There's another twist: he conchides 


So dismantle it — at least a major 
᾿ part of it — he concludes. Courts are 


" The inside story 
“Volumes are being written about 


"| the juvenile justice system today; it 


‘being able to read a note of music! 


of ‘‘shape-notes”’: an sys- 
tem of notation which depended upon 
four distinctive shapes instead of the 


_ old’ wotmsin who had learned the 
' verses frorn her grandfather as a very 
young gtr. 

"This persistence of the folk memory 
explains why scores of English and 


once commented that hearing these 
spirited, untrained country voices 
raised in song made him think of a 
cross between a steam calliope and a 
Ukrainian peasant choir. 

An extensive bibliography, com- 
piled by archivists at the Library of 
Congress, completes the anthology. It 
is a fascinating and valuable guide for 
anyone who wants to know more 
about the English-speaking heritage 
of early America. 


can ‘be: ‘traced back to 16th century 


‘Few who settled the American land 


_ were Hliterate as well: And yet whole Monitor’s assistant book editor. 


“Book briefings 


τωι οι aes Christian,” and Shaw himself, to 


. sing hymns or favorite songs, often in" 
four or five-part harmony ~ without _ 


This was made possible by the use . 


classic musical scale. Alan Lomax’ 


Jennifer Farley Smith is the | 


and μηῤοσνίοννεξ 

As hallmarks of the Anderson operation, 
. ,” the difference between a column that 
makes news and ar opinion column, 


whom is attributed the plausibly 
Shavian quotation on ideas at the 
beginning of this review. Author Bro- 


σε teens (prenieboas δι Journalist ἴο- 


᾿ six years in the business. 


Brit Hume’: 1 precoelfy.is obvious: in. 
two years as an investigative reporter 
on columnist Jack: Anderson's staff, . 
young Mr. Hume had riot only proved 
his ability as a “digger,” but also had 


. been the central figure.in a national 


ἐν Political scandal. which is still ere-’ 
Ὁ ating ripples. Ξ 


This book fs Jack Anderson's story 
as well. It will fascinate ‘and entighten 


. both nonprofessionals and newsmen. 


reader might be ray’ accept it 


By can be passed off as a manifestation 


Investigative τροσμαρ - ‘the name ; 


" muckraking goes by these days — is 


in much hetter repute among editors, 
readers, and even: the staid, old 


᾿ Metropolitan dailies than it was just 8. 
‘thank 


few years ago. Journalists can 


: the Nixon administration for a good 


Portion of that.” 

If Jack Anderson is not the pro 
totypical investigative reporter, he is 
surely one of the most consisteritly 
successful of: 


diggers recent 
Brit Hume's portrait of the in- - 


defatigable Anderson — his person- 
ality, style, motives, methods, tar” 
gets, and shortcomings — 15. both 


: _ Slear-eyed and sympathetic. 


At the same time, the author paints 
a self-portrait. His most famous story. 
~— the Dita Beard memo thatied to the 
exposure of ITT’s relations with the 
Republican Party and the Justice 
Department — presents a picture-of 
ged and skillful reporter who 
is not so hard-bitten that he cannot be 
wounded by the insensitivittes of his 
colleagues and the lying of people in 
high public office. 

‘And, ultimately, it 15 clear that -- 
valuable as the author was to Mr, 


. Anderson — he is too committed ta his 


own view of what is right-to settle for 
the implacable impartiality of colum- 
nist Anderson and his senior associ-. 
ate, Les Whitten (to them ‘‘the story’ 
is the only thing). 

For the and student, 
“Inside Story” is rich with insight into 
such matters as the timidity of some 
of the nation’s largest, most in- 
fluential newspapers, the way infor 
mation comes in to an operation like 


Mr. Anderson’s, the bold reporting - 


. referred to. inthe tile of “The circle story 


forth. ; a howe gut than to the outlandish Ronald Fir- 


sympathetically in “Prancing Novel- 
ist.” 


In her short pieces she uses 8 


Fiction | 


Adventures of. od in His Search give ideas a dramatic shape, She is 
The Agventaes of God i His Search ‘sometimes too too precious, some- 


Boston: . times consciously outrageious, but 

Ny $7.95. | eenieness mostly at least provocative. Poverty 
᾿ ae : must be a crime, because those guilty 

“Tt is an inexplicable paradox that df it are punished so severely. Vegeta- 


, emotions efficient than essing grain 
and violent actions as human, Yet the through the living flesh of animals. 
truth 15 that ideas are thie most buman As for pose the 


humans 
But ideas. are - things which only. 
humans have.” 

To the reader who relishes this 


tion offers ἃ rarefied pleasure. Even 
her own passion for puns is kept in 
check, at least in comparison with her 
last previous novel, the brainy and 
Bawdy “In Transit.” 

But ideas at various levels abound; 
whether Strick a satirical glancing 
blow in a one-page fable among the © 


Neatire 


” ‘book's 20 short pieces, or allowed to— 


glint and twist slowly in the dialogue gong of the North Wind,. by Paul 
of the novel that forms the second half Johnsgard. New York: Boubledsy. 
of the volume. © - $5.95. 
‘The novel ποῖα up ἃ nation braty : 

touched on by ‘In Transit” Paul Johnsgard’s title, “Song of 
conventional concept of God is cre- worth Wind,” is a eithout 
ated by men and thus is a fictional the dust jacket, the book may not be 
character. It is-this character who is. recognized for what it is: The full- 


Adventuresof God in His Search for typical; family of snow geese, from 
the Black ΟΣ," with its uphmed pest-puiiding and egg-incubation on 
echo of Bernard Shaw's ‘The Adven-- the shores of northern Hudson Bay 
ἔδεσθε ο ee ee Οἰεὶ Ἰὰ ἰδ ale through their fall migration to winter- 
God.” fictional God ironically grounds on the Gulf of Mexico and 
assumes thé task-of convincing hu- τὸν doc = 
manity that he does not exist. Of course it's a better title than, 
A8 Miss Brophy exercises her wit on © 
this situation, areaderhastoexercise Ξ8Υ, “Well-Documented Account of 
his own_wits on whether his own the Migratory Patterns :and Life 
concept Of God is fictional. Or isttas Cycle of the Snow Googe, et al, 
ee tit nee ac ak Including Descriptions ‘Thereof, 
proposition ἰδ offered here as af though that is really what the book is. 
“Mr. Johnsgard not only takes.us on 


“that they do not need ing journey. with his snow goose 
exhortations to have faith in it. 


Here’s what a spate of adversary 


mental hospital, and sometimes out of 
state to homes for the mentally 
retarded, or to Di 
stitutions where the children play the 
work-gang game. Now and then a few 
are helped. 

He says that the laws of con- 


fidentiality are used not to protect the’ 


His detailed description of the dif- 
ferent plumage phases of every mi- 
grating bird that the geese encounter 
and his complete bibliographic notes 
Make this a book for the serious 
student of waterfowl, as well as the 
casual reader. 


Ah, but here is more! Throughout 
the book, we are given brief lessons in 
the geologic processes that have been 
going over the millennia, and how 
they have affected migratory routes. 
Once again the lesson is subtly 
brought home to us: Everything in 
our environment is connected to ev- 
erything else. 

‘And stil more! Nearly every chap- 
ter contains Eskimo and Indian leg- 
ends relating to the snow geese and 
other waterfowl Many have philo- 
Sophic overtones, such as the one 
about an Indian brooding over the 
Tae εχ τ ῇ 
ness among his people: 

“Ah, if my people would only learn 
of the birds, and, like them, care for 
their young and provide for their 
future, homes would ‘be full and 
happy, and our tribe be strong and 


Prosperous. 
Which, of course, applies to more 
than birds and Δ Indians. 
— Marvin 5. Sharpe 


Nonficti 


White Goats and Black Bees, by 
Donald Grant. New York: Dou- 


bleday. $7.95. 


Donald and: Mary Grant have es- 
caped. Ex- newspaper correspondents 
— successful ones — they are living, 
moderately self-sufficiently, among 
daffodils, goats, bees on their farm in 
rural Ireland, a world away from 
their old New York apartment. 
Donald’s account, packed with ad- 
vice and anecdote, tells how they 
to make a life for them- 
Selves in West Cork. His book feeds 
the hunger that lurks in al] of us for 
countryside, simple living and nelgh- 
borly 


People. 

But the Granis are unsentimental 
85 well as sensitive, without illusions 
and without pretense. Runners in the 
rat race who want out had better read 
the ‘appendix’ with special care. For 
a modest, remodeled house with three 
aeres you would need $25,000, an 


᾿ staming. And you'd better invest ina 
deep-freeze. 


- Pamela Marsh 
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identity of the children but to shield 
the shell pushers. He blew the whistle 
on them by talking to the Chicago 
press, which gave him excellent sup- 
port, and some reforms were made. 
Also, some new faces appeared in the 
bureaucracy. 

But Mr. Murphy still sees the 
juvenile court system as a mis- 
conceived plan that injures the poor 
(the vast majority of clients), whom it 
was designed to help. It’s hard to 
argue with him, because he has seen 
it. All the same, in a few places the 
juvenile justice system does work. 
The logic of such success is ob- 
vious .. . in each instance, it’s run 
by people who care. 
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‘Where justice fails our children 


Mr. Murphy stil! searches for ways 
to save the shattered young lives so 
often seen in the big city. He hopes 
that reorganized education can do the 
job with the help of a better marshall- 
ing of public money. 

But he doesn't discuss what his book 
should make obvious: what needs to 
be done most of all is to halt the 
steady deterioration of family life. 
This is the heart of the problem, And 
the state cannot succeed where par- 
ents have failed. 

David Mutch is a Monitor corre- 
spondent and author of a forth- 
coming series on what is being 
done to kelp abused and neglected 
children. 


Last days of the Bismarck 


Pursuit: The Chase pardgremy tole 
Battleship Bismarck, by Ludovic 
Kennedy. New York: the Viking 
Press. $10. 


By Barke Wilkinson 


Every now and again a book comes 
along that is perfect of its kind. In the 
rather specialized field of suspenseful 
true stories of the sea, Walter Lord's 
“A Night to Remember" was such a 
book, and now here is another to rank 
with it — the timeless and stirring 
story of the hunting of the great 
German battleship Bismarck in late 
“May of 1941, 

She was a sixth of 2 mile long and 


"120 feet wide. She carried eight 15- 


inch guns and, fully laden, she dis- 
placed over 50,000 tons. With the high 
flare of her bows and her long 
sweeping lines, she moved through 
the water with arrogance and ease — 
the most powerful battleship in the 
world and the terror of the Allied 
convoys on the North Atlantic run. 

Ludovic Kemnedy's credentials for 
the re-telling of the classic tale of 
Bismarck’s last days are impressive: 
He was a young Reserve Meutenant in 
one of the destroyers which took part 
in the great drama. Now he brings his 
skill as a professional writer to bear 
with stunning results. 

There is a classic unity to the story, 
with overtones of Greek tragedy. The 
time span is just under nine days, the 
stage two million square miles of 
rolling Atlantic ocean. When, on the 
sixth day, Bismarck sinks the mighty 
Hood in the Denmark Strait, there is 
the iJlusion that she is free, that she 
and her elegant cruiser-escort Prinz 
Eugen command the seas and have 
the convoys at their mercy. 

But fate in the form of the Royal 
Navy is grimly closing in. While 
Admira! Sir John Tovey’s Task Force 
speeds westward out of Scapa Fiow, 
the cruisers Suffolk and Norfolk, 
patrolling the Denmark Strait, stalk 
and shadow Bismarck under condi- 
tions that- Kennedy describes for us 
with a seaman’s eye and a poet's pen: 

“Suffolk’s bows dug deep into the 
dark sides of the travelling water- 
hills, flung spray upwards where the 
Polar wind caught it, hurled it over 
the ship, on deck and superstructure 
and the faces of crouching men, froze 
it on steel and skin. One saw nothing 
but an agony of water, gray-green or 
blue-black, spume-tossed, marble- 
streaked, heard nothing but the thun- 
der of the seas against the sides, the 
yell of the wind above... ."’ 

Suddenly, in the dark and the snow 
flurries of early May 25, the cruisers 
lose contact and the highwayman is 
on the loose again. At last, on the 
morning of May 26, a lumbering 
Catalina spots her south by west of 
Ireland. 


- art, and coinage. 


In the waning light a Swordfish 
mumps 8. torpedo into her stern. It is a 
100,000-to-one shot which jams her 
rudders at 15 degrees to port at a time 
when she is within a few hours of 
France and safety. Now the British 
battleships and cruisers, the carriers 
and harrying destroyers close in for 
the kill. 

There ‘are fine and heroic men on 
both sides in Kennedy's driving nar- 
rative. His formidable research in- 
cluded talks with many survivors. 
and his gift for quick characterization 
makes them come alive. 

Admirals like Dudley Pound and 
Raeder in the high places of power 
have their vivid moments on stage. So 
do Fleet and Task Force Command- 
ers like ‘small, blue-eyed twinkly" 
Sir John Tovey and Gunther Lutjens, 
“stoical, austere, taciturn as a Cister- 
cian monk.” You will not soon forget 
the German gunnery officer, Baron 
von Mullenheim, whose testimony 
makes vivid the last hours aboard the 
doomed ship. 

Some 15 years ago Ο. 8. Forester 
wrote his version of ‘‘The Hunting of 
the’ Bismarck.” Elements of fiction 
crept into his narrative like sea mist. 
This is a far finer book, taut as a 
ship's cable in the telling, full of 
moments of high excitement that 
glitter like star shells in the night. 


Burke Wilkinson is a Com- 
mander in the U.S. Naval Re- 
serve. He served as liaison officer 
with the Royal Navy (1943-45) and 
later as an adviser at SHAPE. 


The reference shelf 


Basil Davidson’s Africa in History 
is now available in paperback from 
Macmillan ($2.95). This well-known 
authority on Africa traces the conti- 
nent's historical development from 
ancient times to the present era of 
national liberation movements. His 
book should be useful and interesting 
not only to students of African studies, 
but to the general public aswell. — 


, + , 


An English translation of the Clas- 
sics Mlustrated Dictionary ($8.50) has 
recently been published by Oxford 
University Press in New York. 

This concise collection of material 
on Greco-Roman civilization is by the 
accomplished Dutch Classics scholar 
and writer J. W. Fuchs. His book is 
amply illustrated and deals with such 
diverse topics as architecture, navi- 
gation, mythology, education, cloth- 
ing, government, early Christianity, 


- Of the many books on 
Watergate, only 


The Mask of State: 


Watergate Portraits 
by Mary McCarthy 


combines a novelist’s sense of 
' character with a reporter's 


accounting of events 


"The theme that impels these reports is char: 
acter, and character is the key to Watergate. 
τς, ΤῊΣ subsequent Watergate excavations 
only help to confirm the perceptive useful- 


ness of Mary McCarthy's observations . 


. the 


judgments of her novelist’s sensibilities and 


synthesizing intélligence .. 


.{are] fully ade. 


quate to providing an understanding of the 


events . 
nalists.” 


ον She is one of America’s finest jour- 


RICHARD GOODWIN, 
New York Times Book Review 
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Director Mazursky: 
household name? 


By David Sterritt 


New York 

Closeup: A 36-year-old ex-actor 
named Paul Mazursky, worried that 
his work as a Danny Kaye gagwriter 
isn't “art,” wakes up one morning 
and decides that what he really-wants 
to do is to direct movies. 

Long shot: A couple of years later, 
clamorous crowds line up to see ‘'Bob 
and Carol and Ted and Alice” — a 
wry, sophisticated, controversial 
“serious comedy" that's also the 
zingiest box-office hit around. Film- 
maker Mazursky seems well on his 
way to household-word-land. 

Medium shot: Five years and three 
films thereafter, Mazursky leans in- 
tently over a cracked-crab lunch and 


explains his views on fame, fortune, 
and things in general. “Life,’’ he 
intones, ‘‘is the beggest joke ever 
invented. It's also the saddest tragedy 
ever invented. It's also the most 
boring thing ever invented. . . . It'sa 
mystery." 

Mazursky's remarks echo the main 
character of his latest movie, ‘‘Harry 
and Tonto."’ It's about an aging man, 
Played by Art Carney, who travels 
across the United States in search of 
nothing in particular except ex- 
perience, friendship, and a new 
awareness of that many-sided ‘‘mys- 
tery."’ Looking from ‘‘Bob and Carol” 
to “Harry and Tonto," one senses that 
Mazursky’s ‘‘serious comedy” has 
become a lot more serious. 

But then, this former gagwriter and 
stand-up comedian is a serious man. 
Don't take that too literally — he’s as 
bright-eyed and quick-witted a film- 
maker as I’ve met. And he has an 
exquisite sense of the absurd, which 
Jeaps forward whenever talk turns to 


By Louis Snyder 


Lenox, Mass. 
Arnold Schoenberg's music — nec- 
tar for the musical intelligentsia, and 
the bane, often merely by reputation, 
of the average concert-goer — was the 
big attraction last weekend as the 
Boston Symphony ended its summer 
stay at Tanglewood. 
As a matter of fact, only Brahms 
(Symphony No. 1 on Friday) and 


Stravinsky ithe complete ‘‘Firebird'’’ 


Music 


on Saturday), intruded on the Schoen- 
berg monopoly, a tribute to the cen- 
tennial of the composer's birth, being 
observed this year. 

The Schoenberg Violin Concerto, 
played impeccably by Joseph Siiver- 
stein on Friday,and the luscious “Ver- 
klaerte Nacht,"' given a suave read- 
ing by music director Seiji Ozawa on 
Saturday evening. were having their 
first performances in these Berkshire 
hills. However, it was the first BSO 
performance ever, on Sunday after- 
noon, of the massive dramatic ora- 
torio, “Gurrelieder"' (‘Songs of 
Gurre''), by the orchestra, supple- 
mented by the Berkshire Music Cen- 
ter Orchestra and the Tanglewood 
Festival Chorus, that really made 
musical waves. 

This generous helping of rich tonal 
romanucism occupied Schoenberg for 
more than a decade, during which he 


Tanglewood summer 
ends in musical waves 


movie ratings or filmmaking fi- 
nances. 


Sense of humor 


Yet his sense of humor never 
outbalances his sense of intellect, of 
cultural commitment. His conversa- 
tion can zip from Gutenburg to ‘I 
Love Lucy” within a few seconds; his 
speech is peppered with allusions to 
Dickens, Matisse, ‘“The Gulag Archi- 
pelago.” Oh, he’s a funny man, on- 
screen and off. But his laughter is of a 
very thoughtful kind. 

In fact, Mazursky's artful conversa- 
tion sometimes makes you wonder 
whether you're talking with a film- 
maker at all, Surely this word-wise 
artist is a closet novelist, one muses, 
or perhaps a secret English professor. 
Though the past few years of his life 
have been devoted to directing, act- 
ing. producing, and screenwriting, he 
has the literary man's habit of relat- 
ing everything to the world of books. 
It’s an odd filmmaker who worries 
that people don't read enough these 
days — most complain that folks don’t 
see enough movies — but that’s 
Mazursky for you. “1 I mention 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ to the average 
college student today,"' he laments, 
with yet another Dickens reference, 
“they think he’s an underground 
filmmaker."" 

Why, then, is this Hterate movie- 
man so ardently involved in the semi- 
literate movie world — currently 
inking his way through another film- 
script, rather than a novel or other 
bookish project? Partly because he 
questions his own ability as a writer. 
“T think I'm a very good screenplay 
writer," he remarks, ‘‘but that's 
doing mostly dialogue. The descrip- 
tive part isn't there, I just need that 
inside my own πα δα." But the reasons 
go deeper than that.. In Mazursky’s 
view, our age has been turned upside 
down by a ‘media revolution’’ that 


did hack work to keep alive, and 
underwent changes of thought and 
technique in his own compositional 
mind. However, he remained true to 
his original concept of this long-term 
project — the setting for five soloists, 
and speaker, plus gigantic in- 
strumental and choral forces — of a 
tale of love, treachery, and the super- 
natural. 
Because of its unusual musical 
demands, it has languished since its 
Viennese premiere in 1918, when it 
proved to be Schoenberg’s first popu- 
lar success in his otherwise heedless 
native city. The present centennial 
year accounts for a revival of interest 
in “Gurrelieder” here and abroad, 
but apparently not in Vienna, so far. 


Heroic proportions 

The Tanglewood performance had 
the supreme advantages of the Boston 
sound at its most eloquent; of 
Ozawa's previous encounter with the 
work several months earlier with the 
San Francisco Symphony; four 
soloists (soprano Phyllis Curtin, tenor 
James McCracken, contralto Lili 
Chookasidn, and speaker George Lon- 
don), whose vocal authority and musi- 
cianly intelligence penetrated the in- 
tricate textures of tone and verbal 
fustian with strenget and conviction, 
and the ,chgrus of 250, thoroughly 


trained ὃν John Oliver, which, though’: 


disturbingly amplified, contributed 
mightily to the overwhelming impres- 
sion made by the work as a whole. 
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columas published doily. 


Art rt Carey in Mazurky’s ‘Harry and Tonto’ 


has “changed the way people al profoundly as Gutenburg's printing 


information.” 
Literary urge 


As Mazursky develops this theme, ἡ 


poking ardently at his cracked crab, 


that old literary urge bounces back . 


into action, spraying out meaty allu- 


sions to Marshall McLuhan and Her- | 
bert Marcuse. The jist of the ar 
gument goes like this: Art is pack- , 


aged too easily, too neatly, too slickly 
in our audio-visualera. 
The result is ‘“‘dehumanization” in 


life and in art. Television and cinema | 


have changed the face of art as 


James McCracken 


Schoenberg's plumb-filled score ac- 
companies a tale out of Danish legend 
about the ultimately thwarted love of 
King Waldemar for Tove, the an- 
nouncement by a wood-dove of Tove's 
murder, and the King’s defiance of 
God for the cruelty of their separa- 
tion. Fils penalty — an enternal search 
for his beloved, with a ghostly band of 
followers. A final section — ‘‘the 
Summerwind's Wild Hunt" — leads to 
a transfiguration from this 
macabre mood to what is described as 
a ‘‘morning dream of the sunrise.” so 
that what began as the tonal counter- 
part of a weird, gray Gustave Dore 


graphic is adorned with shafts of Hght | 


and color as the ‘‘Gurrelieder’’ comes 


* ‘to.its quasi-Wagnerian end. 


There aré ‘tremendously beautiful 
and sensuous passages in the ex- 
pressions of love by Waldemar and 
Tove at the beginning’ of the work, and 
they were exquisitely ‘qung by Miss 
Curtin and Mr. McCracken. The te- 
nor’s later arias, of heroic propor- 
tions, were similarly kept within the 
highly charged context of the piece, 
and Miss Chookasian brought'.to the 
“Song of the Wood-Dove” a passion- 
ate intensity. Singing Tove at short 
notice, Miss Curtin was in splendid 
voice, which made its effact even 
when enveloped in thick swatches of. 
orchestral sound, 

‘Two other singers — baritone David 
Arnold as a peasant, and tenor Jerry 
Jennings as a court fool — contributed 
considerably to the eerie ambience of 
Waidemar's supematural preserice, 
and Mr. London, in the spoken transi- 
tion of the setting from night to day, 
was an elegant exponent of Schoen- 
berg’s first use of the speaking voice, 
a device he frequently employed in 
his later works. 


As it was performed on Sunday, 
however, it impressed as a major 
accomplishment, not only as a long’ 
overdue realization of a composition 
of primary historical importance, but 
as a message to Schoenbergian 
scaredy-cats that this gentleman was 
able to emulate, if not outdo, Wagner, 
Strauss, and Mahler at their own 
game. 


eryone concerned, with the few single 
appearances by Ozawa himself caus- 
ing timber-shivering acclaim. 


The reception at the close was of 
standing-ovation proportions for ev-. . 


. press did. And many of the effects 
have been negative. “My daughter,” 
he continues, ‘‘spends one hour a day 
watching ‘I Love Lucy.’ Ali T can do is 
make sure she’s also surrounded by 
the m things ...and hope 
that they’1l have an impact, too."” 
Years ago, Mazursky was a dedi- 
cated film buff, spending long hours 
in front of any movie he could find. 
Today, not surprisingly, he sees few 
pictures. “I don’t lie most movies,” 
: he reports. ‘In fact, I hold most films 
in contempt. I'm more interested in 
some individual films’ — by such 


Dorothy Tutin stars in 


| fine ‘Month in Country’ 22 


By 3. W. Lambert 


highlighted by three notable seasons 
.— the Royal Shakespeare Company at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Pitlochry in 
‘Scotland’s soutbern Highlands, and 
Chichester in its warm rolling coun- 
tryside and mellow Georgian brick 
some 60 miles southwest of London. 

. Nothing Georgian, however, about 
-the actual theater at Chichester. It 
was built 15 years ago by spontaneous 
Jocal enthusiasm in a pleasing park, 


where strollers stroll over undula- 
tions of unbroken grass and archers 
send their arrows thudding into their 
targets in the evening sunshine. It isa 
large octagon with a thrust stage 
more or less after the pattern of 
Stratford, Ontario. 

- thas been a success from the word 
go — at first a shade hesitantly when 
occupied by the National Theatre in 
its early days, then solidly under the 
direction of Sir John Clements, who as 
an actor and as a persuasive and firm 
organizer brought performances of 
quality and packed houses. 


Supremely bourgeois 

‘It has suffered, though, not a little 
from the condescension of the critics. 
Many of them held it to ὍΘ᾽ so 
supremely bourgeois as to deserve 
reproach even when it put on, say, 
Brecht'’s ‘Caucasian Chaik Circle,” 
while its audiences have been con- 
sistently sneered at for not being poor 
— though in fact most of them, to 
anyone attending any performance 
but a first night, were visibly not rich. 

‘After Sir John’s retirement last 
year the new artistic overlord proved 
to be Keith Michell, the handsome 


Chichester: 


Paul Mazursky 


directors as Feillint, Baniel, Bergman 


“than in the movie business. . . . 
Yet I'm grateful to the business for 
supporting me, and I think it should 
‘be grateful for the interesting films 
I’ve made.” 


“Harry and Tonto" reflects a delib- . 


erate reaction against “‘most films.” 
Accordiig to the director, its low key 
and quiet tone: were ,, carefully 
planned, “Today audienées are used 


to melodrama,” he feela: ‘Today's ' 


pictures are made largely to zap 
people. . . . Butlife isnot Hike that.”’ - 
For Mazursky, “the best art comes 


from the. guy who maintains his_ 


‘success from word go’: 


Australian actor best: known for his 
seemingly perennial performances as 

King Henry ‘VI and: as Robert 
Browning, varied only:-by his Cer- 
vantes in ‘Man of La Mancha." His 
first season looked promising, with 
interesting actors and directors in a 
little-performed Pirandello, ‘Tonight 


: We. Improvise,’” an. evén:.lé8g per- 
formed early 18th-century comédy by © 


Sir Thomas Vanbrugh (the architect 
of the great Churchillian howse at 
Blenheim), ‘The Confederacy,” and 


‘a version of Oedipus Rex,” renamed 


“Qedipus Tyrannus," by an.irrepres- 
sible young Armenian director, Hov- 
haness Pilikian. For various. reasons 
none of these efforts came off success- 


The last of the season's productions 
seemed also as though it might pro- 
-vide some questionable surprises, for 
the director in charge, Toby Rob- 
ertson, usually restlessly inventive, 
has several times reinterpreted 
Shakespeare in a way suggesting 
more ebullience than relevance. What 
would he do with Turgenev's elegiac 
idyil ‘A Month in the Country? 


Limp melancholy τ 

He and his cast brought it finely to 
life, avoided the limp melancholy 
which too easily invades productions 
of these Russian plays --- arid ‘this one 
is conspicuously pre-Chekovian in 
tone — avoided equally the other trap. 
of trying to offset the of the 
principals by playing the supporting 
roles as buffoons. They also put 
muscles on the play as well as 
sensitive nerve-ends, and altogether 
involved us deeply in the emotional 
upheavals which followed, ‘in Turge- 
nev's summer-sweltering «.country 
house, the arxival-of a handsome.and 
spirited young tutor for the children. 

No tricks,. either. A οἱ of tone, 
perhaps, in using slightly sardonic 
incidental music (by Car] Davis, 
Brooklyn's tinest gift to the British 
theater, a brilliant and elegantly 
ironic composer in his own right) 
instead of the more ϑηγίσαι any, 


i uate soe cas ice ἘΝ 


_ Village life during the 1950's. Another, _ 
the - mental-drawing-board 


altering effect on audiences, “ang 


“not a man for pomposity or preach. 
iness. “I'm 43 years old," he reflects, . 


primitive instinct — and combines 
that with sophistieated technique,” 


He aims at this goal continually, Ὁ 


involving himself totally and flexthly 
in every aspect cf hig films (in- 


_ eluding, with “Harry,” the advertis. 


img ee angies). 


Looking forsiaad & 
oe Yet he looks forward to the periods’ 
when no new. film is being made, 


periods’ that remind ‘him of “the 


. greatest time in.my life, when! wasa 


struggling artist in Greenwich. Vil 


;. lage, with time-to read all of Faulk. 


ner, Proust, Mann. ... .'". Between. 


pictures he works on scripts and takes 


time “for all the other things ‘there 
are in life:.... . I play a lot of-tennis, 


ready -for movie screens across the | 


’ world, Mazursky is busily pondering 


plans for future films. One projected’ 
project will deal with Greenwich 


stil in. 
stage, is a film about an eight-year. 
old child, told entirely from the child’s 


visual point of view. The filmmaker. 


feels that his films so far.— in 
“Blume in Love'' and ‘‘Alex in. Wan- 
derland”’ — have had “a conscious 


hopes his forthcoming works will 
prove. ikewise meaningful. Yet’he’s 


“and I still consider myself 2 
μιὰ... - I just don’t want to be bored, 
Or boring. . 

The ‘wandering protagonist | of 

“Barry” is an old man, yet his views 
and personality strongly recall this 
43-year-old ‘‘kid.”” Explains the film- 
maker, ‘I wanted to do a film abouta 
man who realizes.at 70 that life is 


there to be seized... .°Most of his | 


problems one can have at age 40/or at 
age 20.... Ἐν Gr uaacs: Gut 
contact that leads to tragedy. What 

he’s trying to do is to make that 
contact’ — to be able to “enjoy the 
mystery,’’ to realize that ‘‘it’s fun to 
laugh, and it.can be fun tocry. . . .” 


surging strings and woodwinds. And a 


in imperceptibly dimming, then sud. 
denly brightening the lighting to punc- 


tuate changes of mood. Otherwise, a .- 


perfectly straight production, but one 
never allowed to drift into the shal- 
lows of easy pathos or caricature. ᾿ 


. First entry 


From her first entry, Dorothy Tutin 
as Natalya establiahes the lady of the 
house as a woman whose fretful 
boredom is in some way ‘getting 
worse. As she needles her adinirer 


Rakitin — played by Derek Jacobi ; 


with a dapper polish which does not 
hide some of the character’s self- 
contempt — we soon feel her unease. 
Then her excitement, then her jeal- 
ousy as she realizes that her young 
ward is in love with him too, And 
beautifully she plays the scene in 


which, her own feelings hopelessly < 


mixed, she probes the girl to see 
whether she cannot in fact be married 


off to the middle-aged, unprepossess- 


ing landowner who amiably fishes for - 


her. Miss Tutin bas found no role for 
many years to carry the enchantment 


she spread as a young actress. Her Ὁ ᾿ 


performance in ‘‘A Month in the 
Country”' offers a double pleasure — 


in iteelt and in τα revalaticn of ou 


powers. ; 
But Ni . though the central 
character in this multilayered play, is 


not really its basic one. This is the . 
doctor, who sums up the frustrations : 


and corruptions of an tsolated provin- 
cial life, as he drives from -house to 
house, at once healer, confidant, and 


lithe better than a servant. Turgenev - 


has written a fine part —. very 


᾿ different in tone from those other 


doctors in Chekov — and Timothy 


West engraves the portrait of aman. Ὁ 
destroyed by circumstance and chai. - 


acter with the finest of comic pre 


cision. Stocky and hunched, smiridng. ~ 


or scow! gossiping and scheming, 
he is than 


unbalanced society, and gives the 
sentiment, 


et τὲ ΒογοβΑ Ια ἀπιοῖσθιᾳ . 


\‘Buster and Billie’ —violence and nostalgia on. film 


If “Buster and Billie” is any in- 
cation of cinematic trends, we are 
w going to be in the throes of violezit 


t could have been a genuinely 
8, probing study of two mis- 
lovers, has tumed into a 

self-consciously uncon- 


is to Margie Hooks, but 
when he falls in love with 


goes on ja murderous vengeance 
Those few moments of 


tale of sex and violence in - 


at popular boy in school, ἡ 


Jan-Michael Vincent taros, inva 
good, fleetingly sensitive - -perfor- 
mance as Buster, and Pamela. Sue 
Martin is fine as Margie. Joan Good- 
fellow is the real find of this minor 
effort — fragile, and desperate in her 
seeking of genuine affection. 


Daniel Petrie’s direction is lean, 
Mario Tosi's camera. work striking. 
The "ἘΠ rating iy due to-some mugeet 


. language and full frontal madity, both . 
rather uncalled-for touches. of 
“trendiness." Ὁ ? 


a ὅν x. ὅτ. 


Magazine fiction retain traditional roles for women.” 


Magazines - m 
the university archives to find out how 


Dr. John D. Edwards ἅ 
three students survey recentiy pad. 


many women authors appeared, what 
they wrote about, and how. wome2 


were portrayed in magazine fiction A 


and children’s books... ἣν 
- He says the was to “geter: : 
-mine the effect of the women's her 
ation movement. . : 
The conclusion: ‘The ἰ ols of: 
‘women in certain Hons is very 


ἘΣΤΟΝ ee ee or 


4 time,” Dr. Béwards claims.. 


very embodiment of_an . . 


τἰσων δοὲ δὰ thea eaten tara” 


my life, in many places and at προ τὶ 
different times, but. specially aa I -᾿ 
had known her-when I was a child in © 
an age long gone and she always was. 

there — as she has since always at 


Herod mines i & augie 
A in a changing 
world, gravely humble with the 
implacable dignity of an ancient 
way of life, if not-with what we call 
civilization, 

The day's work had been long and 
hot and with a sigh I had scraped 


Photo by Gordon N. 
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Converse. 
Markatplace in Ghana 


How to. build Character 


The beginnings of an experience 
often -possess Laursigaeot ager 
cance — or so the. ordering of 
hindsight tells us. 

The beginnings of my experience 
in Coquithatville in the Congo were 
unpretentious. And yet, as I look 
back to that first morning, all the 
strangeness, the questings and the 
impulses tochange werethere. - 

1 had been in Africa about three 
days. My assignment was to open an 
American cultural center. in .the 
remotest of the old provincial capi- 
tals. The branch post coordinator 
and 1 had gone to Coquilhatville on 
an embassy plane for a three-hour. 
stop to deliver some supplies. After 


we had left the supplies at the Ὁ 


empty house which I was to convert 
into 8. center, there was just time 
enough to get a postbox, We walked 
along one of the town’s three paved 
streets and then stood out of the sun 
on the porch of a Portuguese dry 


good store. Cliff pointed across the 


street. 
“There's your vegetable market,” 
he said, 

The windowless pullding i stood 
baking in the African sun. Heat 
shimmered off the corrugated iron 
root. : 
“Any vegetables in there must hi 
cooking," I remarked. 

Cliff smiled. ‘We provide adven- 
tures in eating,” he said. - 


Ὁ Presently a women emerged. She 
aren a baby.tied to her back; a 
“white enamel pan rode on her head 
among spines of kinky hair. A friend 
called to her, She shot out a burst of 
babble and laughed. I liked the deep- 
throated spill of sound and I won- 
(dered if this woman and I would ever 
gossip over the carrot bin. ; ° 


\When my ‘new neighbor’ passed. 


below us;-I saw she carried a 
magenta cabbage, a bundle of leaks 
tied witha vine, a few onions.and 
several cep oreared carrots in the 


parr. 
“That’ Ξ the vegetable market.” 


“Dicn'tyou believe me?” ᾿ 

We went down the street to where 
a crowd of pensioners clustered 
outside.the post office. Former colo- 
nial soldiers, they'sat on their heels, 
the pension books open in readiness 
for young. postal clerks to holler 
their names and deliver the checks. 

Behind them — separated by more 
than mere space — errand boys and 
government clerks leaned on bicy- 
cles or crouched in seeming, slumber 
on the post office steps. 

As we approached, some of the old 
men rose submissively and saluted. 
“Bonjour, - patron! Bonjour, pa- 
tron!" They. held themselves rigid 
until we, quite gurprised, acknowi- 
edged their feepect ; 


The clerks and _ schoolboys 
watched this scene without moving, 
then returned to their. conversation 
and slumbrous waiting. In the newly 
independent Congo white men like 
us had nothing to do with them. 

There was no line at the wicket 
marked ‘Post Box Rentals.” In- 
stead, teen-eged - boys pushed 
against it, enjoying the cool air and 
the mystery of postal transactions. 

Aclerk who had reached maturity 
under colonial rule regarded me 
over the heads of these boys. “Oui, 
monsieur?”heasked. = 

“I'd like to rent a postbox, 
please,”” I said in noticeably ac- 
cented French. 


“You are Ὁ he asked, 


. taking me for a Briton in from a 


Lever palm oil plantation: 


“No,” I said, “‘American. Don’t I 
look like one?"’ 


forward and quietly asked, ‘You are 
a missionary?” It was a serious 
moment. Our relationship had en- 
tered a crucial phase of tert. 1 
explained my status. 
clerk smiled, clearly easek 
were brothers. 


solicited the teenaged boys’ atten- 


child, cute as the cat's whiskers, 
neat as a flea’s ear. 

It was ‘only then that my ‘steps 
faltered before I hurried on, only 
then did I think fully of how she, 
when she looked up at me, her face 


T was shattered and felt humble. 


‘For the sake of humanity. And 
Jesus. 


John Howland Beaumont 
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Confidence 


Confidence is a highly vaived 
quality. It is recognized as essen- 
tial to success in any under- 
taking. In the Bible we read, 
“Cast. not away therefore your 
confidence, which hath great rec- 
ompence of reward’’ (Hebrews 
10:35). 

In any situation pertinent ques- 
tions are, ‘Upon what is our con- 
fidence based? Are we relying on 
human ability and ingenuity? Is it 
in persons or things that we are 
placing our trust?” 

The great Bible characters ex- 
pressed a high degree of con- 
fidence. Abraham in leaving se- 
curity and going into an unknown 
country, Moses in leading the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, 
through the wilderness to the 
Promised Land, and Paul in his 
great work of spreading the mes- 
sage of Christianity. 

These individuals were con- 
fident because of their reliance 
on God. The effect of this trust on 
their attitude toward the chal- 
lenges they faced is epitomized 'in 
these words by Paul: “I can do 
all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me” (Philippians 
4:13). The Christ, Truth, repre- 
sents God and man as inseparable 
— God the parent Mind and man 
the spiritual expression of this 
Mind. 

Christ Jesus demonstrated the 
quiet assurance and confidence 
that stemmed from his con- 
sciousness of perfect unity with 
God. Quick to acknowledge his 
Father as the source of all good 
and power, Jesus was able to 


speak and act with authority and © 


accomplish his mighty works. 
In his parable of the two 
houses, one built on sand and the 


other on a rock, Jesus made clear 


where our confidence should be 


[This is'a Spanish translation of today’s religious article] 
Traduccién dei articulo rebgioso pubficado en inglés en esta. 


Paging 
[Generaknenta aparece un aculo sabre Coencle Cristina Wraduoxdo al espaol una ver ἃ la semans] 


Confianza 


La confianza es una cualidad 
altaniént@ Gpréciada. Se’ reconoce 
como esencial para el buen éxito de 
cualquier cosa que se emprenda. En 
la Biblia leemos: “No perdais, pues, 
vuestra confianza, que tiene grande 
galardén” (Hebreos 10:35). 

En cualquier situacién son per- 
tinentes las preguntas: “;En qué se 
basa nuestra confianza? ;Estamos 
confiando en la habilidad e ingenio 
humanos? ;Estamos depositando 
nuestra confianza en personas Ὁ 
cosas?” 

Los grandes personajes biblicos 
expresaron un elevado grado de 
confianza. Abraham al dejar la se- 
guridad para ir a un pais descono- 
cido; Moisés al sacar 8 los hijos de 
Israel de Egipto, guiéndolos a través 
del desierto hacia la Tierra Prome- 
tida; y Pablo en su gran obra de 
difusi6n del mensaje de? cristianis~ 
mo. 

Estos individuos estaban confiados 
porque depositaron su esperanza en 
Dios. El efecto de esta 
en su actitud ante los desafios que 
tuvieron que encarar esta compen- 
Giada en estas palabras de Pablo: 
“Todo la puedo en Cristo que me 
fortalece" (Filipenses 4:13). EF) 
Cristo, la Verdad, representa a Dios 
y al hombre como inseparables — 
Dios, la Mente paterna, y el hombre, 
la ‘expresién espiritual de esta 
Mente. 7 

Cristo Jesés demostré Ja tranquila 
seguridad y confianza que radicaban 
en su consciencia de perfecta uni- 
dad con Dios. Pronto en reconocer 
a su Padre como Ia fuente de todo 
bien y poder, Jesis pudo ‘hablar y 
actuar con autoridad y cumplir sus 
poderosas obras, 

En. su parabola de las dos casas, 
una construida sobre Ja arena y le 
otra sobre una roca, Jesiis puso en 
claro en dénde debemos depositar 
nuestra confianza. La arena repre- 
senta opiniones y creencias humanas, 
mientras que la roca representa a 


tion: They. watched, fascinated, es 


sionaries," he confided. It was as if 
he had arranged this specially for 
me. 

“The people seem friendly,” 1 told 
Cliff when we got outside. 

“Very friendly." He wiped his 
forehead, ready to return to his air- 
conditioned office in the capital. 
“You're going to like it here. It'll be 
good for your character."" 


In fact, however, my Coquilhat- 
ville experience was ghastly. For 
the first three months I was unspeak- 
ably lonely. Shortly afterwards 
Jocal insurrections plunged the 


Dios, la Verdad. La casa construida 
“en Ja arena fue destruida, pero la 
que fue construida en la roca no 
cayé. 

Nuestra comprensién de Dios 
como 18 Mente divina, y la Unica 
Mente, nos capacita para enfrentar 
exitosamente los errores de pensa- 
miento que tratarian de socavar 
nuestra confianza. Las sugestiones 
de temor e insuficiencia, se las en- 
cara sobre la base de su nada a la 
luz de Ja plenitud y omnipresencia 
del Amor divino. Mary Baker Eddy, 
la Descubridora y Fundadora de 
Ja Ciencia Cristiana” sefiala ‘esta 
gran verdad. Escribe: “La confian- 
za inspirada por la Ciencia descansa 
en el hecho de que la Verdad es 
real y el error irreal” (Ciencia y 
Salud con Clave de las Escrituras, 
pag. 368). 

Podemos estar confiados en nues- 
tra habilidad de pensar y actuar co- 
rrectamente si seguimos firmemente 
el ejemplo de Jesiis de confiar en 
Dios. 

No necesitamos despojarnos de 
nuestro cardcter para tener con- 
fianza. La confianza es parte in- 
herente de nuestra naturaleza ver- 
dadera. Esta incluida en el dominio 
que Dios ha otorgado al hombre. Lo 
que podemos hacer es expresar este 
dominio en todos los aspectos de 
nuestra vida diaria. Junto con este 
dominio viene un sentido de mérito 
consciente y de gozoso cumpli- 
miento, el cual 65 el “grande galar- 
dén” ai que Pablo se refiere como 
resultado de mantener nuestra con- 
fianza. 


"Christian Se.enca: pronunciado Criechan Saiens. 


Congo into civil war. Rebels cap- 
tured the entire northeast. They 
began a lightning drive toward Coc- 
quilhatville. Although they never 
reached the town, I was evacuated 
twice and the embassy abandoned 
the cultural center I had only 
recently opened. 

Though the Coq experience was a 
nightmare it was also wonderful in 
Its own way. All that strangeness 
and questing and tension precluded 
my vegetating. During my time 
there I got to know myself better and 
Talways felt alive. 

Tf the American Government in- 
tended to run me through Coquilhat- 
ville as a character building course 
it worked pretty well. 


Frederic Hunter 


placed. The sand represents hu- 
man opinions and beliefs, while 
the rock stands for God, Truth. 
The house built on sand was de- 
stroyed, but the one built on the 
rock survived. 

Our understanding of God as di- 
vine Mind, and the only Mind, en- 
ables us to cope successfully with 
errors of thought that would try 
to undermine our confidence. 
Suggestions of fear and in- 
adequacy are dealt with on the 
basis of their nothingness in the 
light of the allness and ever- 
presence of divine Love. Mary 
Baker Eddy, the Discoverer and 
Founder of Christian Science, 
points to this great fact. She 
writes, ‘The confidence inspired 
by Science lies in the fact that 
Truth is real and error is unreal” 


-(“Science and Health with Key to 


the Scriptures,” p. 368). 
"Ve can be confident of our abil- 


‘ity to think and act rightly if we 


consistently follow Jesus' ex- 
ample in trusting God. 

We do not need to step out of 
character to be confident. Con- 
fidence is an inherent part of our 


true nature. It is included in the- 


dominion God has bestowed upon 
man, What we can do is to ex- 
ercise this dominion in all aspects 
of our daily lives. With this will 
come a sense of conscious worth 
and joyous achievement, which is 
the ‘great recompence of re- 
ward” Paul referred to as result- 
ing from retaining our con- 
fidence. 


Daily Bible verse 


These are they which came out 
of great tribulation, and have 
washed their robes, and made 
them white ... They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more. 
— Rev. 7:14, 16 


Within 
. the. 
closeness 
of God’s 
family 


To feel a natural warmth 
and affection for all our 
brothers and sisters as chil- 
dren of God is to be drawn 
within the encircling love 
of our divine Parent. 

_ The Bible speaks of this 
bond of universal brother- 
hood and assures us that we 
are all the sons and daugh- 
ters of God. It tells us that 
God can help us in every 
cir rcumstance, 

A fuller understanding of 
God is needed to reach to 
the core of every discord 
with a healing solution. A 
book that speaks of the 
all-goodness of God, His 
love and His constancy, in 
clear understandable terms 
is Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures by 
Mary Baker Eddy. 

Science and Health shows 
the reader how to love in 
a manner that brings about 
happy relationships, an 
honest affection for all man- 
kind, and a deeper love for 
God. 


A paperback copy can be 
yours by sending in this 
coupon to: 


Miss Frances Ο. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 

45 Ογονθευο Place. 8th Floor. 
London S.W. 


Please send me a paperback copy of 
Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures: (Ὁ 


Name 
Address 


County. 

Postal Code 

[1 My cheque for 96p enclosed as 
payment in full. 
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“First the blade, then the ear, AS then the full grain in the ear. 


The Monitor’s view 


Mr. Ford’s economic summit 


Mr. Ford and his spokesmen are 
telling the public to keep its hopes 
for next month's '‘economic sum- 
mit’’ modest. 

This is the right approach. 

Credibility is one of the assets 
Mr. Ford brings to his new role as 
national economic leader. In re- 
cent years the public has become 
increasingly skeptical of the eco- 
nomic policies and promises is- 
suing from the White House. Mr. 
Ford must deal not only with the 
mechanics.of recovery, but also 
with public confidence. If the Gal- 
lup poll shows that nearly half 
those sampled believe a depres- 
sion is now possible, his task, like 
that of Franklin Roosevelt, is to 
puncture that fear itself. 

In view of public skepticism 
over the prescriptions tried and 
found lacking in the past four 
years, it makes sense for Mr. Ford 
to keep his promises for the forth- 
coming economic summit modest 
and realistic. 

But there also is a strain of hope 
about the economy felt by business 
and labor and the general public. 

True, monetary restraint, gov- 
ernment spending curbs, and 
wage-price controls either 
singly or in combination — have 
been tried, and still inflation is 
with us. But the problem itself 
does not seem insoluble. If Mr. 
Ford can keep in touch with that 
instinctive feeling that inflation 
can be licked and an economy still 
be permitted to grow, then he will 
be able to start getting the kinds of 
agreements and compromises 
necessary to effective national 
economic policy. 

We hope Mr. Ford makes sure 
the international aspect of Amer- 
ican economic affairs is weil rep- 
resented at the end-of-September 
parley. Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt of West Germany gave a 
gentle reminder to this effect over 
the weekend. 

The United States is enmeshed 
in the global economy. At the 
moment, its trading partners such 
as West Germany and Britain and 
Japan are starting reflationary 
policies — stimulating their econ- 
omies with easier monetary and 


tax action. Were the United States 
to keep its own program of re- 
straint going too long the recovery 
of these other economies from 
recession could be impeded and 
the genera] tailspin feared for 
Western economies could be 
launched. At the same time, the 
best thing the U.S. can do for its 
trade partners is to keep its own 
economy strong. 

It is simple common sense for 
Mr. Ford's administration to be as 
sensitive to international eco- 
nomic matters as the: previous 
administration was to inter- 
national political matters. But be- 
cause the United States economy 
is so huge, because only a small 
percentage of it is involved in 
trade (the U.S. exports only 5 
percent of its GNP, compared 


with a foreign trade level of nearly 


25 percent in West Germany), 
Americans tend to think in na- 
tional economic terms. 

Many of America’s economic 
problems are international, not 
national, however. The quadru- 
pling of oil prices, the massive 
payments burden placed on oil- 
importing ‘ countries, the way 
droughts now play havoc with the 
global food supply as well as the 
family budget — these factors 
suggest American economic pol- 
icy must seek the same spirit of 
agreement and conciliation on the 
international scene as on the do- 
mestic scene if it is to work. 

Mr. Ford’s summit agenda, 
then, should also start to ar- 
ticulate American policy towarda 
new round. of trade agreements, 
the current world liquidity crisis, 
and economic aid to developing 
countries hardest hit by oll price 
hikes. 

At heart, inflation results from a 
struggle over a larger share of the 
national and international income 
pie. If all the parties can be 
assured that their claim will be 
heard and given its due weight, a 
period of moderate growth and 
progress can be resumed. This is 
Mr. Ford's opportunity. And set- 
ting modest expectations is the 
way to start. 


The Lindbergh journey 


Although he was called ‘‘the 
Lone Eagie,'’ Charles Lindbergh 
never ceased to be fully engaged in 
the great issues of the century he 
grew up with. 

Ata time when people looked for 
mighty individual feats and 
heroes to worship, his pioneering 
nonstop solo flight from New York 
to Paris across the full expanse of 
the Atlantic Ocean provided the 
era with its most celebrated ex- 
ample. 

The fame and excessive public 
idolatry that followed brought 
tragedy into his life, and pushed 
him toward controversial views 
such as his early opposition to 
America “intervening” in Worid 
War 11. But once America had 
entered the fighting he made ex- 
tensive contributions to strength- 
ening the nation's air power, ‘'to 
carry on this war as intelligently. 
as constructively, and as success- 
fully as we can." 

It was this devotion to ex- 
cellence, to meeting the great 
challenges. and to the need for 
control by ‘‘a higher moral force’’ 
that dominates any overall view of 
the life of Charles Lindbergh. 


It led him to close collaboration 
with some of America’s out- 
standing scientists, including 
rocket pioneer Robert Goddard, 
whose work he supported and con- 
tributed to. At the same time, he 
was coming to realize, as he wrote 
in 1948, that ‘to progress, even to 
survive. we must learn to apply 
the truths of God to the actions and 
relationships of men, to the direc- 
tion of our science.”’ 


This spiritual concern led him 
finally to a strong active role in 
the conservation movement, 
where he helped to bring about 
protective measures for endan- 
gered whale species and primitive 
tribes in the Philippines. It led 
him ten years ago to say: ‘‘I 
realized that if I had to choose, I 
would rather have birds than air- 
planes.’’ 


While the world was still re- 
membering most that fabulous 
flight of a little single-engined 
airplane across the ocean, it was 
an inward journey of the spirit 
that was clearly engaging the 
fullest endeavors of Charles 
Lindbergh. 


Mr. Ford and ‘all the people’ 


President Ford's prompt in- 
itiative in meeting with the con- 
gressional black caucus estab- 
lishes a proper and long-neglected 
tone of executive sensitivity to 
minority needs. If such gestures 
are followed by continuing presi- 
dential commitment, they will not 
look empty in the light of reports 
that they were part of an orches- 
trated plan to smooth the govern- 
mental transition period. 

In any event it was not too soon 
for a new chief executive to take 
the first step toward proving his 
intentions of being president of all 
the people. And all concerned with 
the disadvantaged in America 


will be watching along with the . 


black caucus members to see 
whether Mr. Ford's budget-cut- 
ting war on inflation takes care 
that human beings will be no more 
ἃ casualty than the military 
strength he leaves no doubt he wili 
preserve. 


Though many black Americans 
have made progress in recent 
years, some of their remaining 
needs are indicated by two recent 
documents: 

e Last month's Census Bureau 
report showing that black eco 
nomic gains in the "60’s have 
slipped back since 1969, and the 
once-narrowing income gap be- 
tween whites and biacks has 
grown wider again. 


‘e This week's Ford Foundation 
report that the black minority is 
still insufficiently represented in 
American colleges and univer- 
sities. 

As hopes rise about government 
regard for black needs, participa- 
tion in politics and voting should 
increase. President Ford has 
started to raise such hopes, and 
his moving ahead in the same 
direction can set the atmosphere 
for progress all along the line. 


Opinion and commentary 


‘Never alone 


Point of view 


The rise of the conservatives . 


By Roscoe Drammond 
Washington servative New York Senator) I dis- 
There is a and unexpected cover far more areas of intellectual 
political development emerginginthe agreement than disagreement. I want 
wake of Watergate. to limit the powers of the-state, to 


The evident fact is that conserva- 
tive forces in the United States are 
gaining ground. Their influence is 
growing. Their number is growing. 

Watergate is not helping the Demo- 
cratic Party very much and it is not 
appreciably hurting the Republican 
Party. But it is visibly strengthening 
the voice of conservatism. 

Conservatives are unhappy with 
both parties and they are gaining 
recruits at the expense of both. 

It is not just revuision against 
sleazy political ethics which accounts 
for this. The cause is the 
excessive centralization of personal 
power which Mr. Nixon began to take 
more and more into his own hands 
after his massive popular vote in 1972 
and his use of this power with so little 
restraint. 

This is what has offended and 
scared conservatives who would nor- 
mally be on Nixon's side. 

Traditional conservatives became 
disaffected with the Nixon adminis- 
tration which they long thought was 
loyal to their views but which, during 
the impeachment maneuvering, they 
felt was deserting its previous posi- 
tions. But there are also disaffected 
liberals who are ret their 
views and who have become dis- 
satisfied with traditional liberalism. 

This is why both sides of the 
Political center seem to be moving 
perceptibly to the right. 

Political liberals have not reexam- 
ined their assumptions for quite some 
time. They have taken their premises 
automatically as though given by 
Euclid. They didn’t question them. 
Their hero was PDR. Their party was 
Democratic with a capital D. And 
their unquestioned goal was a pow- 
erful central government which, it 
was accepted without question, would 
produce the good society if only it 


could be given enough power and © 


enough money. 

What is happening, it seems evi- 
dent, is that many fraditional Mberais 
have come to see that too great a 
concentration of personal power in a 
conservative president (Richard 
Nixon) is dangerous just as tradi- 
tional conservatives came to see that 
too great a concentration of personal 
power in a liberal president (Lyndon 
Johnson) is dangerous. 

Both seem to be coming to the 
conclusion expounded by Daniel May- 
mthan, a traditional liberal with con- 

servative instincts, that ‘The federal. 
government is good at collecting 
taxes but not very good at dispensing 
services” and that everything can’t 
and shouldn't be run from Washing- 
ton. 

This is a remarkable political trans- 
formation. And one who has well 
described what we are now witness- 
ing is Haynes Johnson, 8. highly 
respected Pulitzer Prize-winning cor- 
respondent of the Washington Post. 
He has gone‘through this transforma- 
tion himself and he wrote about it 
recently in an article he calied *‘The 
Odyssey of a New Conservative.” 

“T find myself in a peculiar posi- 
tion,” he wrote. ‘In private conversa- 
tion with such as George Will and 
James Buckley (Will, Washington 
columnist of the conservative Na- 
Honal Review, and Buckley, the con- 


preserve the delicate checks and 


balances so carefully crafted into ou 


Constitution nearly two centuries ago, 
and to protect the individual against 
the tyranny of the mob. 

“T am a new conservative with no 
place to go politically. I long ago cast 
off any allegianceto the Democrats as 
@ party. I am not sure any more what 
either they or the Republicans repre- 
sent. 

“Old liberals have become new 


conservatives and old conservatives - 


have become — what? I say all this 
because I suspect many Americans 
today have my disquiet.” 

There is considerable evidence that 
they do and I think that. Haynes 
Johnson's own odyssey explains 
something of why conservative opin- 


ion has been growing, not declining, in | 


recent years. Such signs as these: 

The Gallup poll recently showed 
that, while Republican Party affilia- 
tion is at an all-time low, the number 
of voters who describe themselves as 
“conservative” is at an all-time high. 

Conservatives today comprise the 
largest single political bloc in the 
nation. The: polis report that 59 per- 
cent of the American public would 
belong to a conservative party if they 
had the choice. ᾿ 

A study of the New York City 
electorate shows that the conserva- 


tive tide is ranning even in the liberal . . 


capital of the U.S. Here the conserva- 
tive constituency expanded 6 percent 


-in three years while the liberal- 


radical constituency declined 6 per- 
cent. Moderates and conservatives 
are ascendant. 

All of this that President 
Ford should be able to summon 


decisive popular support when he‘ 


needs it. 


.Mirror of opinion 
Senseless vandalism 
For some unaccountable reason, 
vandalism has not prompted the same 
public concern as many other kinds of 


antisocial behavior. As a result, van- 
dals are often let off with a lecture, 


struction of property is not the same 
youthful pranksterism that resulted 
in the eataniee of an outhouse. The 
times and the nature of pranks have 


especially trouble- 
some in that it is committed without 
expectation of gain. That makes it 


- less easy to censure, somehow, than 


erimes in which an offender seeks 
rooney, jewelry, drugs or whatever, 
But is it less reprehensible because it 
is carried out entirely for its own 


_ Sake? Is society not.as endangered by 


those who thrill to wrongdoing as by 
those who break the law for an 


᾿ obvious goal? Does the public per se 


not pay more for the cost of van- 
dalism than, say, for bank robbery, 
petty theft or embezzlement? * . . 
More attention to the causes of 
vandalism and early -identification 
and treatment for those inclined to 
such behavior are needed. The prob- 


lem has become too expensive to ᾿ 


ignore. — Milwaukee Journal 


estar ναὶ ταν St καῖ 
impartial edit ἐς 


important ally against. ‘the Sqviet 
threat in the ‘area, deserves some-.” 
what similar consideration that was - 
freely accorded. to israel: Turkey. 
should not be stampeded-i into aban- 
doning. the cause οὗ. * Turks 
which is a just one, and its historical 
genesis should not be overlooked. ᾿ 

- After 14 years of independence, 
there ἰβ' πο such thing as Cypriot” 
nationhood. The Turkish mfinority, 


““independence."” - 
threat of enosis hovering over Turkish 


heads, they lived under a-Greekified, | 
to-brutalization, . 


centralized, 
and disorderly regime in 

But the. fact is that we have been 
brought up with anti-Turkish’ atti- 
tudes since our nursery days. Turkey 
is at present-one of the staunchest. 
members of the NATO alliance, and 
its soldiers showed remarkable cour-. 
age in the recent Korean war, fighting 
side by side with American forces, In 
1960 Turkey was satisfied to agree on 
a Turkish-Greek-British guaranteed 
independence of Cyprus. Even now, 
Turkey does not want partition: but - 


simply a federal solution. ᾿ 


ἢ Mostafa Locknavi Kamil ἢ 

Department of History 

A Contral Coniectiout State College 
New Britain, Conn. ᾿ 


τὸ The Christian Scenes Monitor. 
With reference to- 
“Turkish violations’’. I. would itke to . 


point out the following: . 
“τ 1. Union with Greece is not ‘en- 


‘dorsed by the majority of Greek. 


Cypriots. That is why they resisted 
the overthrow of President Makarios 
by the Greek junta. ΄. 

2. "The Turks never showed good 
faith when the opposition was weak, 
outnumbered, and militarily inferior, 


(Witness the massacres against Ar | 
menians in 1908 and1915, against the - 


Greeks in 1922 and the.population — 
Greek — of Constantinople in 1955-50.) 

3. The Turkish Cypriots were free 
to enjoy their’ Iife-as they, pleased-in 
the enclaves they themselves created 
as well‘as in the Greek parts οἵ 
Cyprus. - 

4. The fate of the Turkish 


Cypriots 
-in the open field of Limassol is.very _ 


well known. They are fine as in- 
‘dicated by frequent reports from the 
‘Red Cross and the UN forces under 
whose supervision they are. However 
the fate of thousands of Greek’ cy 
. priots is not known. 
in conclusion I would suggest that 


editorial _ 


Se Se δρομσχοὶς ϑυρφοτείο ACE 


steps toward a return to democracy 
Greece. Until recently,. the: 3 


saving’ ‘pundreds of ‘Greek sacl 
: from ‘torture and death. Only by the 
most skilful and expensive’ exercisa 
of honest diplomacy ¢an we hope to 
maintain a U.S. naval presence in the 
diterranean 


easterh Mei e-Dorted ᾿ 
in Greete. 

Ts there no parallelin South Korea? 
* Tt isnot simply concérn for human 
Tights that.demands an American 
condemnation of Mr. Park: Dr. Kis- 
singer's’ own ‘ ”* can be 


“rea lpoutik’ " 
successful only if the common citizens Ὁ: 


of our allies ‘are convinced we are an 


eminently just nation. In Greece the 1 


work toward the same goal in South 
Korea? It ts not Communist sympa- 
thizers in Séoul's' prisons, they are 
poets, priests, and students. As: Mr, 
. Park reacts €ver more severely tothe | 
mounting ahd inexorable. Protest-of 


Ὁ the South Korean citizenry (just! as 
τ the: Greek justa reacted to Greek 


protest), bloody -incidents may.ul- 
‘timately escalate to bloodier revdtir 
tion. The longer U.S. support of Park . 
continues the more disastrous ‘the 
final outcome will be, and the greater 


" will the U.S: sin become. 


‘Having visited these two countries’ 
two years ago I find it difficult. to 
express rationally the shame I felt ax 
an American, citizen. I was 8 “hypo- 
᾿ crite espousing democracy and citl- ; 
zen sovereignty while sending mili- 


- The | thedry ‘tha that U.S. support of 
Park is: ‘necessary to the defense of 
American. . democracy is specious. 
Only by supporting those elements in 
South Korea working for freedom cant 
we hope ἰὸ maintain a viable, long- 
= Anfluence in the Korean pentn- 


Panag: Mass. JamesE. Ray ὦ 


Letters ‘expressing readers’: 
views are’-welcome. Each re- 
ceives ediforiat consideration’ 
though. only a selection can be 
published and none individually 
acknowledged. All are subject-to 
col π. . ce 


Coming back to Washington, 1974 


* "| - "Washington 
When this correspondent left Wash- 
ington on overseas assignment, pre 
cisely 13 days after the Walecpate 
break-in, that event was still a “‘third- 
rate burgiary."~. . . The Nixon-Ag- 
new team was coasting toward re- 
election . . .. gasoline cost.39 cents a 
gallon . racine ier ala rarer οἱ 


groceries. 
Vietnam . (remember Vietmam?) A 


“continued to embitter the nation, and 
some of the handkerchiefs 1 packed | 
away Still smelled faintly of.tear gas 


somehow it seems more. ike two 
erations — 50 much ‘has been 


gen 
‘learned by Americans so painfully. 
If the Vietnam years brought ἃ. 


coming-of-age internationally, the 


past two years have brought {in the ὁ 


eyes of this homecoming American) a _ 
coming-of-age domestically. 

The nation that gave the world the . 
automobile is revealed as.. pit 
dependent on the rest of the world's - 
petroleum just to drive to work. Those. 
brash “Speed Limit 70" .signs are 
gone, and plaintive new ones have: 


The land ot = bes bo 


counter: $10.18 for a few items, for 


᾿ “By Peter ©.Stuart 


a Ἴμδ real warprise’ ὐνόνος Ὦ ταὶ 


‘Americ 's 1095 of innocence, but-how 


στὸ (to an: outsider ‘coming back.in)}.it - 


seems ὍΝ. 9. bearing. the growing. 


pains. . ‘ 

“Similar pains of adjusting to harsh 
new realities have left a sister nation . 
= Britain, my base for the past two 
ρας, τὶ τὸ peering determinedly back 


“Brtiain, bless: her, ‘is ‘still fighting 
and refighting World. War II through — 
-the television waves ee ΕΟ like 
“Colditz,"" “‘"Dad's . Army,” 

World at.. War"), Sunday πάει 
ments, and well-worn war stories. ; 
Offices and shops cling to a mea- 

sured τ μωψα σοὶ capital of the 


city in. Europe with a 9: 30 a.m. rualt 
hour. 

‘But in'this capital of the Watergate- 
Smudged,. ‘energy-short, inflation: 
squeezed United Stated, any retro- 
spective brooding 15 lost in a surge of 


vitality: a 
. Washiigton itterally ‘throbs, with 
-construction projects. Lights" burn 


late into the night'In shops competing 
in long customer, hours, Americans, 
. who ‘were supposed to ‘be sick of 


‘politics; everywhere’ plaster their po- 
‘Titles. loyalties on their car bumpers. 


The new President probably gauged 


- the.national mood ‘about right: “We 


cannot stand still or slip backwards. 


sapper. 
The White House has becoitie, in .. ‘In 


two years, less a palace with a four-or. 
eight-year lease than a fortress with -_ 
monthly rates. Bright young men who ~ 
once angled their way in there now. 
angle to show they left soon enough. | 
‘I'm out, thank heaven,’ sighs a. 
friend who escaped, much a tb. 
bal aii Li 


“Mr. ‘Stuart is ἃ former “London 
correspondent 9. The Christian 
- Selénce Monitor. ᾿ 


πᾶνε, precipitated the: first ‘tentative: ~ # 
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